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it is reported that the Governments 

participating in the coming Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament 
at Washington are preparing to send 
with their delegates large staffs of as- 
sistants and specialists, together with 
masses of documentary and other 
material. We are inclined to view 
such a procedure with grave misgiv- 
ing as likely to imperil the success 
of the Conference. To achieve in any 
degree the high purpose for which 
the meeting is summoned it must be 
regarded not as a peace congress 
whose task is to arrange the settle- 
ment of a mass of specific territorial 
and other questions arising out of 
war, but as a gathering of the ablest 
representatives of great Powers bent 
upon arriving at an agreement on 
certain general principles. The pres- 
ence of imposing retinues of histori- 
cal and economic experts, statisti- 
cians, and geographers will give a 
wrong setting to the Conference and 


tend to defeat its principal object. 
We should like tactfully to suggest 
to our prospective guests the desira- 
bility of limiting their delegations to 
modest dimensions. The Conference 
is analogous to a sitting of the Su- 
preme Court in a case involving fun- 
damental principles of law and equity, 
rather than to a complex and trouble- 
some litigation in which opposing 
lawyers flock into court followed by 
their clerks bearing hundreds of law 
books and masses of exhibits. 


7 prompt action of the Federal 

Government in sending troops to 
West Virginia quickly ended the 
battle of Blair Mountain and restored 
quiet along the Boone-Logan “front.” 
What an extraordinary situation it 
was after all! Picture a Balkan war 
with thousands of armed combatants 
staged within three hundred miles of 
Washington. Such an anomaly is al- 
most inconceivable. Trains were 
seized, food and munition transport 
arranged, and battle lines drawn as in 
regular warfare. Reading the ac- 
counts, one is led to wonder if after 
all it was not some gigantic military 
production arranged by a moving pic- 
ture concern. The Mingo mine war 
resulted from the attempt to force 
unionization on the mines of Mingo, 
Logan, and McDowell counties. For 
a long time the successful operation 
of these independent mines has 
formed a serious obstacle to the plans 
of the United Mine Workers for dom- 
inating the entire coal region. It was 
useless for them to attempt to force 
exorbitant demands on the mines 
employing union labor when compli- 
ance with these demands would put 
these out of business, thanks to their 
inability to compete with the inde- 
pendent mines. For years their crafty 
and unscrupulous leaders employed 


every form of agitation and trouble- 
making among the non-union miners, 
and a long campaign of terrorization 
and murder was undertaken that un- 
fortunately necessitated the employ- 
ment of special police by the mine- 
owners for the protection of their 
workmen and property. Naturally 
this injected into the situation the 
bitter local feuds peculiar to this 
region. Failing to bring about union- 
ization, the leaders started a vicious 
propagandist campaign among the 
union miners of Boone and Lincoln 
counties, working them up to the 
point of an armed invasion to union- 
ize the Mingo mines by force. Against 
them were arrayed the civil authori- 
ties and the special police of the non- 
union mines. At the height of the 
conflict General Bandholtz stepped in 
with a small body of troops and put 
an end to it without firing a shot and 
without the necessity of declaring 
martial law. This has restored out- 
ward peace for the time being, but it 
should be only the forerunner of a 
searching investigation, the punish- 
ment of the guilty parties, a redress- 
ing of grievances, and a complete 
restoration of law and order with full 
protection against union terrorism. 


= public generally will applaud 

the sentiments clearly and forci- 
bly expressed concerning law enforce- 
ment by Attorney General Daugherty 
in his address before the Convention 
of the American Bar Association at 
Cincinnati. Two points in it are par- 
ticularly noteworthy. Touching upon 
the question of the so-called political 
offenders who are the subject of so 
much agitation among the radicals 
and their sympathizers, he calls at- 
tention to the difference between 
“political offenses,” which is a term 
applied in international law to denote 
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a certain class of offenses excepted 
from the operation of treaties of ex- 
tradition, and acts, wrongly denom- 
inated political, against the regularly 
enacted laws of our country. His 
words on the subject deserve careful 
attention: 


In this country there is now being dissemi- 
nated an extensive propaganda to dignify the 
crimes committed by many persons who are 
now in prison for disloyal conduct or for ob- 
structing or hindering the Government in 
prosecuting the war with Germany, and, by 
means of such propaganda, to create a public 
sentiment not only to have such criminals 
freed but to have this general doctrine recog- 
nized, to enable 


criminals and those in sym- 
pathy with them to continue such opposition 
to law and order with impunity. 


Under international law, the reason for the 
doctrine [of non-extradition for political 
offenses] was the different standards of two 
or more sovereignties as to civil, political or 
religious concepts. That reason does not exist 
under the municipal law of a political State or 
sovereignty in this country. 


While not mentioning the Volstead 
Act specifically, it is evident that the 
Attorney General had this in mind 
when he said: 


From the standpoint of the Government, the 
only sound view is that of law enforcement. 
Whatever differences of opinion exist in the 
views as to the wisdom of some of these laws 
can be of no concern to the agencies for law 
enforcement. The executive department can 
not make the laws. It is equally true that it 
can not nullify laws. To refuse or to neglect 
to enforce a valid enactment of the legislative 
department of government, or to enforce it 
mechanically or half-heartedly, or to wink at 
its violation, is without justification on any 
sound theory of government. 

Those who ask it or expect it not only con- 
tribute to lawlessness, but destroy the basis 
upon which their own security rests. Our 
safety and happiness lie in obedience to law by 
every man, woman and child within the domain 
of our Republic, and no one can undermine 
respect for law without being, to that extent, 
an enemy to law and orderly government. 

If any citizen dislikes the law under which 
he is living, his relief is through the legisla- 
tive department of government, and_ not 
through those who, under the Constitution, 
have the sworn duty of enforcing the law. 


ENRY FORD is a good self-ad- 
vertiser. In general there is 
nothing reprehensible in this form of 
gratification indulged in by the newly 
rich, whatever may be said against 
it on the score of good taste. Some 
of his publicity, however, is likely to 
prove detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. Such is preéminently the case 
with the reports given out concerning 
his activities in connection with the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, 
recently purchased by him. The im- 
pression created among the unthink- 
ing public is that he took over a rail- 
road property which was in a state of 


collapse and by the magic of his 
genius transformed it into a profit- 
able enterprise. The natural implica- 
tion is that railroad managers are an 
incompetent lot and that the public 
has to pay in increased rates for their 
incompetence. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that such a false impression 
should gain currency at a time when 
the life of the railroads is at stake, 
and when the prosperity of the coun- 
try in turn depends upon them. The 
facts of the case are simple. Mr. Ford 
bought the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Railroad through a purchase of stock 
and bonds. It is understood that he 
paid $600 per $1,000 bond, $5.00 per 
share for preferred and $1.00 per 
share for common stock. If Mr. Ford 
had acquired all of the bonds and 
stock, his investment would have been 
$7,637,000, or $17,300 per mile as 
against an original capitalization of 
$50,700 per mile for the 411 miles of 
the railroad. His capital investment, 
therefore, must be relatively small, 
and the difference represents the loss 
of the people whose money built and 
equipped the railroad. Even at that 
rate, under present conditions, the 
road would not be likely to make 
much profit out of its normal traffic. 
Outside of local freights its main de- 
pendence was upon handling coal, and 
in this its grades militate against 
successful competition with rival 
lines. The alleged economies in cut- 
ting out private cars and useless offi- 
cials are, of course, absurd misstate- 
ments of fact. What happened was 
that Mr. Ford, having purchased 
control of the railroad at bargain- 
counter prices, proceeded to ship 
over it the vast output of his factory 
and used this insignificant portion of 
the haul as a lever to compel other 
railroads to route return freight over 
his line. He has not developed new 
business for the railroad in the ter- 
ritory tributary to it, but simply di- 
verted their normal share of the busi- 
ness from other roads, and he has 
done so by tactics that recall the 
worst days of predatory railway man- 
agement. It is bad enough that Mr. 
Ford should have-reverted to such 
methods in pursuit of private gain, 
but it is still worse that he should be 
represented to the public as a railway 


wizard who by his genius is able to 
raise wages, lower rates, and trans- 
form a losing railway enterprise into 
a profitable one, while experienced 
railway executives of the country 
have failed. 


[ the Sinn Fein-British negotia- 

tions continue much longer in the 
same vein, they are likely to develop 
into opera bouffe, unless there is a 
suspension of the Constitutional 
guarantee of the right to laugh. Pos- 
sibly the sense of humor in both Ire- 
land and England is undergoing a 
moratorium. In his reply to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s latest letter, Mr. de 
Valera agrees in recognizing the fu- 
tility of a mere exchange of argu- 
mentative notes and condescendingly 
refrains “from commenting on the 
fallacious historical references” in 
the communication. Mr. Lloyd George 
proposed to Ireland the status of a 
self-governing dominion, which of 
course implies the consent of the gov- 
erned. Mr. de Valera “irrevocably” 
rejects the proposal, forsooth because 
his party has “proposed the principle 
of government by consent of the gov- 
erned.” 


HAT oceans of alcoholic bever- 
ages are flowing freely in New 
York is obvious to all who have eyes 
to see—to say nothing of those who 
have palates to taste. This means, of 
course, an army of illicit purveyors, 
operating with more or less indiffer- 
ence to the law. The Federal army of 
enforcement is small in numbers— 
less than one to each hundred thou- 
sand of our population—and weak in 
morale, thanks to the inducements 
to treason offered by the enemy. 
Strategy therefore demands a concen- 
tration of forces at this or another 
point to cope with the wily foe. How 
wise therefore for Prohibition Com- 
missioner Haynes, the Commander- 
in-chief, to announce in advance 
through the press his plans for a sur- 
prise attack upon the stronghold of 
the enemy in New York. It reminds 
us of the beating of drums in a 
Chinese battle to bring terror to the 
heart of the opposing army. At any 
rate such a battle has the advantage 
of being bloodless. 


the 
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The Japanese 
Equation 


CONFERENCE on the Limita- 

tion of Armaments—such is the 
official designation of the meeting at 
Washington—is much better than 
“Disarmament Conference,” as it has 
been popularly termed. It savors 
more of the practical and attainable 
than of the’ theoretical and visionary. 
Disarmament in the present state of 
the world is an idealist’s dream; limi- 
tation of armament is not outside the 
realm of the possible. The official 
title is indicative of Secretary 
Hughes’s good sense and clear-sight- 
edness. 

And there is need of clear-sighted- 
ness and a sense of the practical to 
deal with the problem which is the 
crux of the task that is set before the 
Conference, for that problem is Ja- 
pan—not the problem of Japanese 
expansion, of providing for Japan’s 
surplus population, of Japan’s need 
of raw materials, but the problem of 
Japan herself as a factor in the world 
situation. It is a problem of finding 
a common denominator, a common 
language, as it were, that both East 
and West can speak. At present 
there exists between Japan and the 
Western nations a barrier to mutual 
understanding which, for the pur- 
poses of the Conference, is more seri- 
ous than any interposed by race pre- 
judice or conflict of material interest. 
That barrier lies in difference of 
world outlook, of attitude toward in- 
ternational right and wrong. The 
other nations have passed through 
the terrible ordeal of war, and they 
want no more of it. Even before the 
war they had aspirations for better 
standards of international conduct, 
aspirations that were smothered by 
Prussianism and its conception, of 
ruthless and lawless nationalism. 
They now see with more or less clear- 
ness the inevitable consequences of 
that conception applied to interna- 
tional relations, and, like survivors 
of a catastrophic flood, would rebuild 
their house on higher ground and 
surer foundations. Japan, whose 
whole outlook and attitude toward 
the world is Prussianistic, not only 


escaped the flood but even profited by 
it, and sees no reason for turning her 
back on what thus far has spelt for 
her extraordinary material success 
and the attainment of her present 
position as a world Power. Indeed, 
she can not help looking upon the 
suggestion of such a change with sus- 
picion as a trick to deprive her of 
her hard-won advantage. 

To make the position clearer let 
us turn to a simple analogy. An alien 
comes into a small community. He 
is handicapped by lack of capital, by 
ignorance of the language, by social 
prejudice, and by utterly foreign tra- 
ditions. He is clever and persever- 
ing. In his hard and bitter struggle 
to succeed he runs against the seam- 
ier sides of business life, patterns his 
business conduct after that of the un- 
scrupulous and over-sharp, and, hav- 
ing experienced no generosity from 
others, naturally looks upon all talk 
of business morality as pure hypoc- 
risy. He is very proud, feels keenly 
the assumption of social superiority 
by his neighbors, and believes that 
only by wealth, no matter how ac- 
quired, and the power it gives, can he 
command respect and force his ac- 
ceptance as a social equal. Mean- 
while the moral standards of the busi- 
ness community have advanced, and 
he, grown rich and powerful, is out 
of harmony with the best element, the 
element that is trying to get together 
to reform the courts, clean up the 
sources of civic corruption, and make 
it possible to cut down the police force. 
He resents that they say of him: 
“He’s a clever little chap and his suc- 
cess is wonderful, considering what 
he sprang from, but we can’t take 
him into our homes as one of us.” 
They find it difficult to criticise his 
unscrupulous business methods, for 
many of them have done things in the 
past to which he can point in justifi- 
cation of his own conduct. They can 
not expect him to be moved by an 
underlying tradition in which he has 
never shared, and if they require his 
coéperation in the community re- 
forms, they must convince him of 
their own good faith and willingness 
to accord him fair treatment, and 
that the alternative for him is isola- 
tion and ostracism. 


Note the extraordinary career of 
Japan in the short space of time that 
has elapsed since she emerged from 
seclusion and entered a community of 
nations that looked upon the colored 
races with more or less contempt and 
regarded them as objects of exploi- 
tation. She quickly saw that safety 
lay in adopting Occidental military 
methods and pitting force against 
force and wile against wile. China 
was an object lesson to her—fat, 
flabby, pacifist China, having her 
pockets picked and _ her stores 
rifled as she slumbered, dreaming of 
her past greatness. So she started 
out to seize her share of the plunder, 
plausibly arguing that if the others 
got it all, she would be helpless her- 
self, completely pocketed. She was 
not strong enough to advance the doc- 
trine of the open door, even if her 
sense of right and justice had im- 
pelled her to this, which it did not. 
Successful in two wars, she added to 
her territory and won recognition as 
one of the great Powers, but found 
herself heavily burdened with debt. 
Then came the World War and with 
it her great opportunity. She prof- 
ited by Russia’s needs to pay off her 
debt. Her shipping also was enor- 
mously lucrative. Most of all she 
counted on a stalemate in Europe or 
a German victory that would give her 
a free hand to eat up China as a ripe 
fruit. True, she had an alliance with 
England, but this served only as an 
excuse to drive the Germans out of 
Shantung and occupy it for herself. 
In 1915 she imposed on China the 
infamous Twenty-one Demands, and, 
although publicity forced her to mod- 
ify some of the most outrageous of 
them, she nevertheless obtained an 
ascendency that reduced China al- 
most to the position of a vassal. When 
China wished to come into the war, 
she exacted from the Allies a secret 
agreement awarding her Shantung, 
the German islands north of the equa- 
tor, and sweeping concessions in 
China as the price of her acquiescence. 
From Secretary Lansing she secured 
the surprising recognition of her 
privileged position in China. Later 
she took advantage of special circum- 
stances and American doctrinaire 
stupidity to move an army into east- 
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ern Siberia and get a grip on that 
territory. She was ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to repudiate her treaty 
with Great Britain when Germany 
appeared likely to win or draw. The 
entrance of America into the war and 
the collapse of Germany were sore 
disappointments to her, for America 
was the one Power she feared and 
the American policy of the Open 
Door alone stood in the way of her 
designs on China. 

All of these successes she saw as 
the result of consistently following 
the Prussian policy, with which she 
was naturally in sympathy. Small 
wonder, then, that a nation that had 
known international relations only as 
a “cutthroat” game in which she had 
scored brilliantly should look askance 
at the announcement of any other 
principles and feel that it was only 
a move of envious rivals to block her 
progress. And all the time there 
rankled resentment at the assump- 
tion of racial superiority on the part 
of America and the Western Powers. 

It is this attitude of mind, this 
point of view, that presents the great- 
est obstacle to the success of the Con- 
ference. No one can blame Japan for 
it—the blame rests rather upon the 
other Powers. But this is not a time 
for recrimination or for apportion- 
ing blame. The question is, Can 
Japan be brought to see that the other 
Powers are now sincere in their de- 
sire to bring about a better world 
order and that her own best interest 
lies in joining wholeheartedly in it; 
that to pursue the old game means 
isolation and perhaps eventual ruin? 

Fortunately, there is a growing party 
in Japan of those who see the danger 
that threatens their country if a ruth- 
less imperialistic policy is persisted 
in. They are demanding the evacua- 
tion of Siberia and advocating fair 
play in China. They see that to con- 
tinue the aggressive militaristic pol- 
icy means that, when Russia comes 
back as a great Power and joins 
hands with America across the Pa- 
cific, Japan will find herself between 
the upper and the nether millstones. 
They know that in the British Em- 
pire the balance has shifted to the 
great self-governing Dominions, 
whose interests are those of America, 


and that any Anglo-Japanese treaty 
would not be worth the paper it was 
written on if it came to a break with 
America. Although this party is still 
in the minority and national pride 
and economic necessity as it is inter- 
preted in Japan work against it, there 
is reason to hope that it will not be 
without influence on Japan’s part in 
the Conference, provided it meets 
with sympathy and encouragement 
from the other side. The responsi- 
bility really rests not with Japan, 
but with the European Powers who 
have hitherto set the example of high- 
handed aggression in China. The 
sincerity of their desire for peace in 
the Pacific must be attested by their 
willingness to redress the wrongs of 
the past and establish the future upon 
the foundation of safeguarding the 
rights of Russia and China and guar- 
anteeing equal opportunity to all. 
Only so can Japan be asked to aban- 
don a policy which up till now has 
brought her wealth and power, but 
which is inimical to peace in the 
Pacific. 


A Single-Tax Fallacy 

N OUR correspondence columns 

two weeks ago, there appeared a 
letter, under the heading “The Case 
for the Single Tax,” in which the 
writer, Mr. E. L. C. Morse, of Chi- 
cago, presented in a lively form what 
is probably the most taking of all the 
arguments for the single tax among 
the generality of people. As Mr. 
Morse says, “the man in the street 
... does not concern himself about 
the land in the country, but con- 
fines his speculations to city property 
and to what he sees under his very 
nose’; and what he thus sees Mr. 
Morse puts in piquant form as fol- 
lows: 

Some sixty years ago Grandpa bought a 
piece of land in a village and held on to it 


all his life as a speculation. His son did the 
same. His grandchildren do the same. In the 
meanwhile the town grew and grew. Grand- 
father and his descendants did very little to- 
wards building up the town; they sat tight 
and held on to that piece of land. It became 
enormously valuable because others needed it. 
The present owner derives a fat income from it 
and, so far as the plain man can see, renders 


no adequate return to society in return for 
the contributions of society to his wealth. 
Put in the plainest terms, your ordinary man 
is not distressed that Smith’s wife wears 
diamonds, because Smith made a success with 


a rolling mill. Brown’s family rides in a 
limousine, but Brown made a success with a 
department store. Jones is a big lawyer and 
he has an excuse for having a fine house. 
But what did Robinson ever do? 

Now the trouble about the man in 
the street is that of the things that 
are going on under his very nose he 
sees only such part as is calculated 
in a strong degree to excité his in- 
terest. Right under his very nose, 
or certainly very near to it, there are 
great tracts of land upon which 
Robinson and his kind have paid 
taxes for that same sixty years and 
more, besides losing the interest in 
whatever little sum they may have 
paid for it in the first place which 
have brought them in no income 
whatever, and whose value to-day is 
very much less than the amount thus 
invested in the land plus taxes and 
interest. There are also innumer- 
able city lots which have brought in 
some income, upon which large sums 
of money have been spent for im- 
provements, but which, owing to 
changes in the availability of the 
land, have turned out very bad in- 
vestments. What the Robinsons 
have been doing all the while has 
been to watch the chances of making 
the best of their possessions; some 
by holding on to the vacant land, 
others by building on it; but all of 
them taking chances of being losers 
as well as gainers by the particular 
use they made of the money that they 
put into the land, the taxes, and the 
buildings. 

That the Robinsons, taken as a 
body, haven’t a sure thing of it—a 
soft snap, a royal road to wealth — 
would be evident to the man in the 
street if he stopped to consider a few 
pretty obvious things. In the first 
place —in a country like ours, and 
not speaking of the landed posses- 
sions of a hereditary aristocracy — 
land is an ordinary object of 
purchase and sale, like anything else. 
Go back sixty years, or forty years, 
or twenty years, in the history of 
any of our big cities, and you will 
find large areas of land which was 
then unoccupied and very cheap, 
and some of which is now occupied 
and valuable... But neither’ sixty 
years ago, nor forty years ago, nor 
twenty years ago, could you have 
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found anybody with business sense 
who would say that the buying of 
such land was a sure road to large 
profits. On the contrary, every 
shrewd business man would have 
told you that unless you had excep- 
tionally good judgment you were 
doing a very risky thing in putting 
your money into that land; that 
some of it was sure to go up very 
much in price, but it was difficult to 
tell which would and which would 
not; above all, that it was impos- 
sible to tell how long it would take 
before the land could profitably be 
improved, and therefore before it 
would gain a large increment of 
value. Whenever you read the in- 
ventory of the estate of any of our 
millionaires after his death, you find 
almost invariably that city real 
estate hardly cuts any figure in it at 
all. As for the men who have 
actually made great fortunes through 
investment in city real estate, their 
number is so small as to be hardly 
worth mentioning; the Astor family 
still remains the one shining ex- 
ample of that, as it was half a cen- 
tury ago and more. All in all, it is 
plain that those particular Robin- 
sons who have grown rich by hold- 
ing on to city land are simply the 
gainers in a line of business specula- 
tion in which others just like them 
are losers, and that taking the busi- 
ness as a whole it offers no greater 
chances of gain than any other 
legitimate business. 

Now, whether the Robinsons as a 
whole do an “adequate” service to 
the community may be an open ques- 
tion; but that they do a real service, 
and a service which must be done 
either by them or by some other 
agency (for instance the community 
itself in its corporate capacity) can 
not be disputed. What use shall be 
made of the land, where houses shall 
be built, what kind of houses, and 
when—these are questions that have 
got to be decided somehow. They 
have thus far been decided in our 
cities by the judgment—or, if you 
please, the interest—of the various 
private landowners; and it would be 
a pretty tough job to show that on 
the whole any better way of decid- 
ing them could have been adopted. 


But in any case, no better — indeed 
no other— way has actually been 
forthcoming; and accordingly the 
Robinsons have been engaged in 
rendering a public service—a service 
certainly at least as indispensable 
as that of the stockbroker or of many 
other types of business men. Nor 
do we forget, in saying this, the 
favorite charge of the single-taxer, 
the “holding of land out of use,” a 
charge which, as usually entertained, 
is simply absurd. Instances in large 
number may, indeed, be pointed out 
in which, if there had been no 
private ownership, land would have 
been better or sooner utilized. But 
it is manifest that, in the main, land 
is held out of use because it can not 
be used profitably; and there are in- 
numerable cases, too, where land is 
put into use because of the prospect 
of increase in its value, which would 
have been left out of use except for 
that incentive for development. 

Granted, then, the legitimacy of 
the institution of private property 
in urban land, we come back to the 
question whether the man in the 
street is justified in resenting the 
gains which Robinson makes by 
simply “sitting tight and holding on 
to his piece of land.” And the an- 
swer, whether from the standpoint 
of equity or of expediency, is No. 
If the man whose investment ‘has 
proved profitable is to have his 
profits confiscated, the man whose 
investment has been a losing one 
should be made whole; and nobody 
proposes that he shall. The fallacy 
of the view which our correspondent 
presents consists in looking at a part 
of the case instead of the whole. It 
is a tenable position—though in our 
judgment a false one—that the com- 
munity would be better off if there 
were no private property in land; 
but so long as that institution exists, 
both equity and expediency demand 
that the landowner shall be protected 
in his gains unless he is compensated 
for his losses; and since it is mani- 
fest that to undertake to compensate 
landowners for losses would be to 
plunge into a bottomless pit of 
wasteful public expenditure, there is 
no alternative but to recognize the 
legitimacy of their gains. 


The Purpose of a 
College Education 


| pemmapenpie on this large ques- 

tion is still lacking. The crit- 
icism persists that the colleges are 
not living up to their opportunities. 
Hither they have interpreted prepa- 
ration for life too literally by making 
the life within their walls too similar 
to the life outside, as in the case of 
the State universities of the Middle 
West; or they are perpetuating a cur- 
riculum which has little reference to 
modern conditions. And within the 
same university a conflict of the two 
systems has often been noted. Thus 
there are those who cling to the belief 
that a valuable perspective can only 
be got by retiring for four years from 
close contact with the world; and 
those who insist that the university 
can best serve by admitting to dis- 
cussion the great mass of facts and 
conditions which make up our con- 
temporary existence. 

The actual subject-matter of edu- 
cation is, in our judgment, of rela- 
tively small importance. The study 
of Greek and Latin may be made quite 
as unprofitable as some of the recent 
inquiries of sociology. What really 
counts is to be sure that the student is 
enabled to see the forest, and not 
merely the trees. This is the crux of 
the whole matter. We have observed 
in the last quarter-century such a 
growth in curricula, such minuteness 
in courses of study, as to deprive all 
but the most brilliant of the oppor- 
tunity to range over the fields of 
knowledge and to recognize great en- 
deavor and great principles when 
seen. The strong tendency to make 
education “practical” is not wholly 
responsible for this. No doubt some 
of our State universities have set a 
bad example by emphasizing the im- 
portance of instruction in wheat- 
growing and hog-raising, and by 
minimizing the broad educational 
value of studying history, literature, 
and the arts. No doubt instructors of 
economics have played up unfairly 
the opportunities which their courses 
afford the student to make his mark 
in the world outside. There has, in- 
deed, been a silly bidding for the 
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patronage of students on the ground 
that here was something the value of 
which did not have to be explained. 
Even business men would see at a 
glance how important it was. 

But this is not the real reason that 
higher education in this country is 
in a somewhat confused state of con- 
flicting tendencies. As we see it, 
there has not in recent years been any 
nice adjustment of the colleges to our 
American life; and the desire in cer- 
tain quarters to make education prac- 
tical was a recognition. of this fact. If 
the tendency towards the practical 
has been excessive, as we are sure it 
has been, the advocates of cultural 
courses are themselves largely re- 
sponsible for it. The study of the 
classics, of medizeval or more modern 
history, of literature, has not been 
what it should have been. After all, 
there is nothing so stimulating to a 
student as a real idea, one which can 
be recognized as such without the use 
of a microscope, and in our judgment 
it is still possible sé to deal with the 
civilization, say, of ancient Greece 
and Rome, as to make it outshine in 
interest many of the activities of 
strictly modern life. There has been 
much pedantry in the teaching of the 
classics, just as there has been much 
pedantry in courses on later periods. 
The study of the Middle Ages is full 
of philological cant, and even the ex- 
traordinary age of Elizabeth has been 
made to do duty for investigations 
which bore, and ought to bore, any 
wholesome youth. History has been 
permitted to become in the minds of 
many students simply a repository of 
facts and dates. What the spinster 
said about a course taken in one of 
our large summer schools of the East 
was a just criticism: “I didn’t get 
any of Shakespeare’s deep thoughts.” 
A course devoted to Shakespeare 
which successfully conceals his “deep 
thoughts” may be called offhand a 
failure. 

The real reason for the plight of 
higher education to-day is the absence 
of large-minded professors. It is in 
the nature of things that with the 
various departments comprising so 
many courses of study—economics, 
say, offering thirty or more differ- 
ent courses—men of first-rate qual- 


ity are not numerous enough to 
handle them all. And the same dif- 
ficulty exists all along the line. The 
demand of scholarship, during the 
past quarter of a century, has been 
for accuracy and for minutie, and 
anything like a broad generalization 
has been looked upon with suspicion. 
The result is that the substance and 
manner of education is not interest- 
ing to youth. Ideas that stimulate are 
few and far between. Education has 
become dull to such an extent that 
students and parents alike are justi- 
fied in complaining. Scattered over 
the country there are of course pro- 
fessors who are keeping the lamps of 
interesting knowledge burning. But 
they are so in the minority that they 
are almost impotent before the ma- 
chinery of the other sort. What Leslie 
Stephen did in expounding the 
thought of the eighteenth century is 
the sort of thing which students have 
a right to expect now and then from 
American professors. This is not dull, 


nor is it superficial; it is highly 
stimulating. 
The problem which we _ have 


sketched is one which will have to be 
solved by educators. There is no easy 
remedy, yet the central difficulty is 
obvious to all who will look the situ- 
ation in the face. The colleges are 
suffering from a dearth of interesting 
ideas, and interesting ideas emanate 
from interesting professors. Interest, 
real interest, is not confined to mod- 
ernity. Some of the most stimulating 
tendencies and events are to be found 
in ages past. Students can be made 
to see this if they come under the 
guidance of the right personality. An 
encouraging proof of it has recently 
come to our notice in one of our 
large universities, where a course in 
Greek philosophy has set students to 
speculating in the most gratifying 
way on such fundamental conceptions 
as that of immortality. 

The opportunity of the colleges 
to-day is rich indeed. Nor will 
they have to concern themselves over- 
much with the demand for the “prac- 
tical” if by gradually weeding out un- 
inspiring instructors and courses too 
minute in compass they put the em- 
phasis upon what is truly vital and 
interesting. 


Austin Dobson 


USTIN DOBSON is dead. That is, 
Austin Dobson, the critic, the 
essayist, the biographer, the elegant 
but perhaps rather meticulous prose- 
writer, died last week at the age of 
eighty. Dobson the poet died some 
years ago with the dying century. 
Almost all his best poetic work was 
done prior to 1885, the date of the ap- 
pearance of “At the Sign of the Lyre.” 
He was the first to note the waning of 
his genius, lamenting in a poem to 
Lowell the lack in his later work of 
that “drop of human blood” which 
vitalized his earlier work. He had not 
merely thought, but had felt himself 
back into the eighteenth century, as 
Keats and André Chénier had felt 
themselves back into Classic Greece. 
So that about 1885 the poet Dobson 
joined Prior, Gay, and the other 
Queen Anne wits in the Islands of the 
Blest, as their contemporary. 

The artificiality of the most artifi- 
cial of ages became as natural to Dob- 
son as it was to Belinda and her 
beaux. Thereto he must needs adopt 
the elaborate verse forms of de Ban- 
ville, Marot, and Villon, which he 
used as naturally as Sir Hudibras 
spoke Greek. There is no poet whose 
atmosphere, properties, and instru- 
ments are more artificial; there is no 
poet whose style is more easy and 
natural. 

In that charming piece “On London 
Streets,” Dobson says quite rightly: 
“Mine is an urban Muse.” His obser- 
vation of nature was exquisite but 
limited. He is at home in a parterre, 
but his Muse can not negotiate such 
themes as daffodils. Ease, grace, 
urbanity, gaiety, the just epithet, the 
happy metaphor, so many qualities 
he has, but not “lyric exultation” 
(his phrase). : 

His pictorial gift was remarkable; 
the curé in “The Curé’s Progress” is 
worthy of Chaucer. There is much 
tenderness and delicate pathos (mem- 
orial rather than present) in him; 
very little mawkish sentimentality 
such as one sometimes finds in Tenny- 
son. Once only, to our mind, he sinks 
to bathos, in the popular piece, “The 
Child-Musician.” “To Rosina,” Dob- 
son’s most ambitious narrative (truly 
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a moving story), suggests that Dob- 
son’s limitations may have been self- 
imposed ; that, though capable, he de- 
clined a higher flight. But within 
those limitations what variety! Our 
favorites (which include the “Gentle- 
man” and “Gentlewoman of the Old 
School,” the “Ballad of Beau Bro- 
cade,” “Good-night, Babette”—indeed 
they are too numerous to mention) 
are, we presume, the world’s favor- 
ites. In our opinion the “Fables of 
Literature and Art” are much over- 
rated and far below their model, Gay; 
but “A Dialogue to the Memory of 
Mr. Alexander Pope” is a piece of 
verse-criticism quite up to Pope him- 
self. We believe that on the whole 
W. E. Henley spoke truly : Dobson, he 
said, “is ‘the co-mate and brother in 
exile’ of Matthew Arnold and the poet 
of “The Unknown Eros.” Alone 
among English bards they stand upon 
that ancient way which is the best; at- 
tentive to the pleadings of the Classic 
Muse, heedful always to give such 
thoughts as they may breed no more 
than their due expression.” 

Like Lamb and sundry other Eng- 
lish authors, Dobson (we do not seem 
to breed the type in this country) was 
for the greater part of his life a Gov- 
ernment clerk; he retired in 1901 
after 45 years’ service. His life and 
writings were blameless. Singularly 
enough, when one considers his 
chosen field, he seems to have been a 
bit of a Puritan. In a poem he wrote 
announcing that he would meet death 
bravely (it appears to have become a 
poets’ practice so to announce), he 
says: 

3ut yet, now living, fain were I 

That some one then would testify 

Saying—“He held his pen in trust 

To Art, not serving shame or lust.” 

So far as we know, nobody obliged, 
but the fact is as stated. 

Of Dobson the prose-writer we 
have little to say. His knowledge of 
the eighteenth century was incompar- 
able. Probably he has given to the 
world the best part of that knowledge. 
But his prose, though interesting and 
elegant, is not inspiring. 

It is as a poet, as the singer of 
Dorothy and Beau Brocade and La 
Marquise, that we shall cherish the 
memory of Austin Dobson. 


Puncturing the 
Protocols 


HE secret of the origin of the 
“Protocols of the Wise Men of 
Zion” is out at last. This mysterious 
and furtively circulated composition 
which purported to record the secret 
plans of a Jewish conspiracy for 
world domination proves to be a 
paraphrase of a book written in 
Geneva in 1864 by a certain Maurice 
Joly, in which the author made a 
thinly veiled attack on the despotic 
rule of Napoleon III. The discovery 
was made by the London Times’s cor- 
respondent in Constantinople and 
afterwards was verified by reference 
to a copy of Joly’s book in the British 
Museum. 

The book in question, which was 
published in Brussels in 1865, is en- 
titled “Dialogue aux Enfers entre 
Machiavel et Montesquieu, ou la 
Politique de Machiavel au XIX 
Siécle.” The author, we are informed, 
was shortly afterwards arrested by 
the police of Napoleon III. and sen- 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprison- 
ment. The parallelism between the 
two works is so unmistakable as to 
leave no doubt that the fabricator of 
the “Protocols” directly paraphrased 
the “Dialogues,” merely altering 
them sufficiently to make it appear 
that they referred to the scheme of 
an alleged secret Jewish council. The 
London Times cites numerous exam- 
ples of this plagiarism, but a couple 
of instances will suffice to show how 
closely the original was followed. 
Thus the “Dialogues” (p. 8) read: 

Among mankind the evil instinct is mightier 
than the good. Man is more drawn to evil 
than to good. Fear and Force have more 
empire over him than reason. . . Every man 
aims at domination; not one but would be an 
oppressor if he could; all or almost all are 
ready to sacrifice the rights of others to their 
own interests. 

Compare this with the following from 
the “Protocols” (Beckwith edition, 
p. 9): 

It should be noted that people with evil in- 
tincts are more numerous than those with good 
ones; therefore, the best results in governing 
them are attained by intimidation and violence, 
and not by academic argument. Every man 
aims for power; everyone desires to be a 
dictator, if possible; moreover, few would not 


sacrifice the good of others for the attainment 
of their own ends. 


Or, in the “Dialogues” (p. 141): 


Like the god Vishnu, my press will have a 
hundred arms, and these arms will give their 
hands to all the different shades of opinion 
throughout the country. 


And the “Protocols” (p. 71): 


Like the Hindu god, Vishnu, they will have 
an hundred arms, each one of which will feel 
the pulse of every type of public opinion. 

The closeness of the parallelism is 
the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that in the examples cited the 
one is a translation from the French 
and the other from the Russian. In 
an article published last December 
in The Weekly Review we pointed out 
that internal evidence showed that 
the “Protocols” were not originally 
written in Russian, but were a trans- 
lation into Russian from the French, 
which is now corroborated. 

It now seems evident that the “Pro- 
tocols” were fabricated in Russia 
from the above-mentioned “Dial- 
ogues” for the purpose of stimulating 
anti-Semitic feeling. It is our be- 
lief that their publication in this 
country has lessened rather than in- 
creased anti-Semitism, for the ab- 
surdity of the charges implied in them 
reacted in favor of the Jews. The 
present exposure should put a final 
quietus on a scurrilous indictment. 

There remain, however, certain 
questions in connection with the 
“Protocols” and “Dialogues” deserv- 
ing of further study. We should like 
to know whence M. Joly derived 
his remarkable political theory; if 
perchance, it may be traced back to 
Weisshaupt’s Illuminati. We should 
like to know, also, from whom Lenin 
and his associates inherited the same 


‘ political theory, which has been put 


into effect in the Bolshevik régime in 
Russia with such completeness and 
such careful attention to detail. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 
seven days ended Sept. 4.] 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: The 
Council of the League of Nations is in 
session at Geneva. The Assembly of the 
League meets on September 5. 

An Albanian delegation is in Geneva, 
clamoring loudly for redress against 
Greece and Jugoslavia. The League 
Council tried to shunt the Albanians upon 
the Council of Ambassadors, but the Al- 
banians would have no dealings with the 
latter. Now the League Council has 
turned them over to the Assembly. 

The League Council has appointed a 
commission of four to go into the Sile- 
sian question and report thereon to the 
full council. The commission is com- 
posed of the delegates from Belgium, 
China, Spain, and Brazil. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Mr. de 
Valera has replied to Lloyd George’s lat- 
est note. 

An extraordinary reply; for the Irish 
President, saying he was never vague, 
grows vaguer. 

In an interview quoted in the London 
Times, Premier Massey of New Zealand 
is quoted as saying that he favors con- 
tinuance of the Anglo-Japanese alliance 
as the best instrument towards world 
peace unless a tripartite agreement be- 
tween the British Empire, the United 
States, and Japan can be brought about. 
This view seems to be that of Premiers 
Smuts and Hughes also. Apparently 
these Premiers fondly hoped such a tri- 
partite agreement might result from the 
conference proposed by them as prelimi- 
nary to the Washington Conference. The 
idea prevails in certain quarters that the 
unwillingness of our Government to join 
in such a conference (to include the 
Dominion Premiers and representatives 
of Great Britain, the United States, and 
Japan) has had a damping effect on the 
feeling, not only of the Premiers of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa, 
but also of the members of the British 
Government, toward the Conference, not- 
withstanding continued expressions of 
cordiality. We are of opinion that the 
rebuff from Washington piqued the three 
Premiers a good deal, but that the feel- 
ing will not rankle. Apparently, Premier 
Meighen of Canada would chuck the 
Japanese Treaty, nor require a tripar- 
tite treaty or engagements from this 
country in lieu thereof. But Canada, 
one reflects, is not so dangerously situ- 
ated as are the other Dominions with 
respect to Japan. 


GERMANY: A popular fallacy has 
been exploded. German exports are not 
increasing at a rate to cause despair to 


rivals. They are not even increasing 
as fast as those of France. German 
workmen are not working twenty-three 
hours out of twenty-four and for barely 
enough, when translated into food, to 
supply the indispensable calories. As a 
matter of fact, wages in Germany have 
increased, proportionately to the cost of 
living as much as elsewhere, and the 
output per man is far less than before 
the war. And the mark does not ac- 
quire Arabian virtues by ceasing to have 
a perceptible value. German commercial 
agents are working overtime, but it 
seems that German firms are in many 
cases unable to execute contracts as to 
quantity, and that the quality is not what 
it was. The Germans are not supermen, 
and the laws of commerce have not been 
displaced by White or Black Magic. 

On Friday the annual convention of 
the German People’s Party (the extreme 
reactionaries) opened at Munich, that 
stronghold of reaction. Helfferich, Erz- 
berger’s great enemy, Hergt, all the old 
crowd were there. They had just read 
Wirth’s decree, and the language from 
the rostrum was, in consequence, of an 
absolutely intolerable valor and ferocity. 
Relentless war was declared upon the 
heads of the Government. The old order 
must be restored in toto, and the London 
programme must be repudiated. And so 
on, and so on, with frequent singing of 
Deutschland iiber Alles, and subsequent 
potations. We should like to have been 
in at the finish. 


RUSSIA: The All-Russian Relief 
Committee, headed by Gorky, and of 
which the majority of the members were 
non-Bolshevist, and about whose forma- 
tion so much noise was made (who could 
say now that the Bolshevists were not 
magnanimous?) has been dissolved, afid 
the non-Bolshevist members have been 
imprisoned, charged with plotting to 
overthrow the Soviet Government. So 
repeated reports; which one still hesi- 
tates to believe. If the reports are cor- 
rect, and if the Soviet Government does 
not promptly make good the charge by 
convincing evidence, the theory enter- 
tained by some that the Muscovites have 
undergone a change of heart will be a 
good deal discredited. 

Kamenev, head of the Russian Famine 
Commission, intimates that the Soviet 
Government may make a great gamble; 
taking most of the grain in store for 
food throughout Russia and using it for 
winter seed, and depending on the outer 
world to replace this grain. Even so, 
half the seed required would be lacking. 
One doubts the practicability of the 
scheme, if only because the seed must 
be in the ground before September 15. 

Kamenev (who ought to know) says 


that 20 million persons in Russia face 
starvation. Another official Russian re- 
port gives the number of starving chil- 
dren as 9,000,000. As Mr. Hoover sug- 
gests, probably all these figures should 
be discounted. But even so, as he says, the 
relief efforts must needs be very inade- 
quate. Yet is it not possible that Ameri- 
can relief contributions may exceed sev- 
eral times over the total on which Mr. 
Hoover has calculated? 


MISCELLANEOUS: Fresh Spanish 
troops landed in Morocco inflicted some 
severe defeats on the tribesmen; but 
during the past week there has been 
only desultory fighting. The Spaniards, 
we understand, have been preparing for 
general operations, with a view to “elean- 
ing up.” 

The Spanish Government is going to 
repair the Alhambra. 

The British, French, and Italian Gov- 
ernments are sending more troops to 
Upper Silesia. Why? Not even rumor 
answers. 

The treaty between the United States 
and Hungary has been signed. 

Alexander, the new King of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, ill in Paris of ap- 
pendicitis, is pronounced out of danger. 

The Mirdites, the revolting tribe of 
northern Albania, have defeated the 
troops of the Albanian Government. 

The situation in Anatolia is obscure. 
The Greeks have been driven back across 
the Sakaria River, and the column sent 
across the Salt Desert to flank the Turks 
has been defeated and cut off from the 
main Greek forces; or the Greeks have 
continued their victorious progress, 
though obstinately opposed. Which? 
Apparently the latter, from a report just 
received, 

The expedition’ which has been at- 
tempting to scale Mt. Everest has not 
yet discovered a practicable route. Now 
is the season of monsoons, unfavorable 
to exploration. 

A part of the Chinese press displays 
apprehension of the motives of the 
United States, as well as of those of 
Britain and Japan; it fears that the 
Washington Conference will result in in- 
ternationalization of China, however 
camouflaged. Such fears, of course, are 
not justified, but they are interesting. 

A Pan-African Congress has been in 
session in London. According to the 
Associated Press, these gentlemen claim 
absolute equality with other races, phys- 
ical, political, and social. In proof of 
the capacity of the negro for self-gov- 
ernment they cite Haiti and Liberia and 


the “mulatto democracy” of South 
America. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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German Actualities 


[The following is the first of a series of ar- 
ticles by John Firman Coar, embodying the 
results of his recent intensive survey of condi- 
tions in Germany. His equipment for the task 
was unique among Americans and he enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities for conference and 
observation. Professor Coar was born in Ger- 
many of American parents and later studied in 
German universities. He also holds degrees 
from American universities and has practised 
law here. In recent years he has been a suc- 
cessful university professor of German, and 
during the war displayed a fine American pa- 
triotism, combating hyphenism and drawing 
upon himself the violent enmity of the Ger- 
man sympathizers by his articles and addresses. 
On his return to Germany after the war he 
found himself at first the object of deep sus- 
picion, which finally gave way when the lead- 
ing Germans became convinced of his good 
faith and the serious character of his investiga- 
tions. Probably no other American is better 
fitted to get at the bottom of things in Germany, 
and it is with a feeling of satisfaction that we 
present to our readers his authoritative articles 
on what is taking place there.] 


" E OWE consideration to the liv- 

ing, to the dead we owe the 
straight truth.” Voltaire’s maxim seems 
fairly simple. In practice I find it most 
perplexing. 

Eight million dead call for the straight 
truth in respect to the issue for which 
they gave their lives in the great war. 
But out of consideration for the living 
we are blind to some aspects of this 
issue, and minimize or quite disregard 
the importance of other aspects. We 
could not if we would, and ought not if 
we could, forget the French people’s 
tragic agony in the years recently passed, 
and every thoughtful American would 
gladly strengthen the bonds of mutual 
regard and sympathy between his coun- 
try and France. But is it necessary to 
be blind in order to be considerate? On 
the contrary, shall we not be most con- 
siderate if we behold the truth in all 
its bearings and aspects and, so behold- 
ing it, perceive that the best interests of 
a good friend are not served by half- 
truths or by the suppression of unwel- 
come truths? Surely, sympathy and 
truth are not incompatible. 

It is no congenial task to write about 
Germany in the manner in which I shall 
be forced to write in this and other 
articles. I am still sufficiently human 
to experience some difficulty in being 
fair to Germany. But the truth about 
Germany must be told, not so much about 
the Germany we knew in 1914, as 
about the Germany we do not know in 
1921, two years after the signing of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Until this truth 
is known in America and _ influences 
America’s foreign policy, there can be 
no reconstruction of Europe politically, 
economically, or socially; there can be 
no resumption of those international re- 
lations on the proper functioning of 
which depends the welfare of all the 


great nations, including our own; there 
can be no reasonable hope of a contented, 
prosperous, and a nobly efficient France. 
There can be in the world only a brood- 
ing fear, the dread of something more 
horrible than war, even than the war 
of 1914-18, or the sombre thought that, 
in its death-throes, autocratic national- 
ism finally spewed forth that monstrous 
thing: autocratic industrialism. 

It is perhaps well to put ourselves, at 
the outset, in the place of the vast ma- 
jority of the German people of to-day 
and to get their point of view in respect 
to the war, its origin, conduct, and out- 
come. I wish to reopen no controversy 
that must seem closed to the majority 
of my readers, much less do I intend to 
criticize the present German beliefs, 
either in whole or in part. I wish to 
treat them solely as what they are, 
namely, as psychological facts with which 
a reasonable American must reckon pre- 
cisely as he must reckon with his own 
beliefs and with those of the French, 
the English, and other peoples. 

Now, from the German point of view 
(I am speaking, of course, of the great 
mass of the German people) the follow- 
ing statements appear consistent with 
the truth: 


First, Germany was not solely, nor indeed 
originally, responsible for the war. 

Secondly, the German troops were not 
“Huns,” nor were their homefolks “Huns.” 
Acts of brutality were doubtless committed, 
but never systematically, never with the ap- 
proval of the German people, especially not 
against women and children, the wounded, and 
prisoners of war. 

Thirdly, the submarine warfare was waged 
within the legitimate limits of modern war- 
fare, and if it shocked the world it deserved 
the world’s condemnation no more than an 
embargo that brought an entire people to the 
verge of starvation. Nevertheless, it was a 
colossal blunder, even a crime against the 
German people, in that it brought America 
into the war. 

Fourthly, the defeat of Germany was due 
solely to America’s astounding efforts. 

Fifthly, Wilson’s “Fourteen Points” broke 
the fighting morale of the German people and 
the incredible appearance of hundreds of 
thousands of America’s splendid soldiers broke 
the fighting morale of Germany’s rank and 
file. Germany trusted Wilson and America, 
it believed in the great principles enunciated 
by America—and it was then betrayed deliber- 
ately. 

Sixthly, Germany's fate lies in America’s 
hands and, in the long run, America can be 
trusted to act justly. 

Seventhly, the present form of government 
may require modification, but changes must 
be effected constitutionally, not by a coup d’état. 
As for the Hohenzollerns, “we are through 
with them.” 

Eighthly, militarism is a fraud, and war a 
tragic absurdity. Of both the German people 
have had enough and more than enough. 

Ninthly, under the rules of the game, as 
all European peoples understood this game in 
1914, Germany lost the war, and must expect 
to pay the penalty. It should and will pay 
to the limit of its ability, provided only that 
decent living conditions are permitted and that 


the individual German is not deprived wholly 
of the fruits of his industry. 

Tenthly, under existing conditions the an- 
nual payments required under the reparation 
award cannot be met. It may be possible to 
meet them under modified conditions. Certain- 
ly Germans will do their best if given a fair 
or reasonable chance. 


Here are ten propositions that to the 
German in the street are almost axio- 
matic. With the majority of these prop- 
ositions perhaps most of my readers will 
disagree violently. For my part I sub- 
scribe unreservedly only to the last; 
from others I utterly dissent; as to still 
others, something may be said on both 
sides. Let us reject them in toto, if that 
be our pleasure, but let us not deceive 
ourselves into the belief that they are 
not axiomatic in Germany. As German 
beliefs they are incontestable facts, and 
their significance will appear in due 
course. But having myself subscribed 
unreservedly to the final proposition, I 
must at least summarize in this article 
“the existing conditions” that make the 
reparation award impossible of fulfill- 
ment. They are these: 


First, the Upper Silesian situation, especially 
if this district or any important section of it, 
is taken from Germany. 

Secondly, the so-called sanctions. 

Thirdly, Germany’s export volume as the 
sole index of her annual reparation payments 
in excess of $500,000,000, coupled with an ex- 
port duty of 26 per cent. 

Fourthly, the occupation of German territory 

by the Allies, especially the French. 
Each of these four “conditions,” which 
have resulted from the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, either directly or indirectly, will 
be discussed in detail elsewhere, but it 
may be said now: 


First, that the loss of Upper Silesia will de- 
prive Germany of at least 10 per cent. of the 
meagre coal-supply now available for home- 
consumption and that the mere possibility of 
its loss has dangerously impaired Germany’s 
political, economic, and social stability. 

Secondly, that the so-called sanctions have 
seriously injured the economic life of one of 
the most populous and prosperous sections of 
Germany (namely the territory west of the 
Rhine), are threatening to disorganize Ger- 
many’s internal trade and the industries east 
of the Rhine, and are interfering with Ger- 
many’s foreign trade. 

Thirdly, that the index of Germany’s annual 
reparation payments (her export volume) to- 
gether with a 26 per cent. export duty (con- 
cerning which, as we shall see, there exists 
a trade-paralyzing uncertainty) threatens to 
result in a disastrous diminution of exports, 
increasing inability to pay reparations in gold 
or its equivalent, a geometrically progressive 
inflation of the currency, and the final collapse 
of the Republic. 

Fourthly, that the occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine not only obligates Germany 
to an annual expenditure of billions of marks 
for purely unproductive purposes (maintenance 
of the army of occupation), which expendi- 
ture might much better be made on the rep- 
aration account, but is breeding a cumulative 
hatred and feeling of revenge against which, 
if the “condition” continues much longer, no 
sane argument will be able to prevail. 


For the sake of visualizing the afore- 


said conditions, let us state them in terms 
of American life. 
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Assume that by some really unim- 
aginable combination of circumstances 
the United States were face to face with 
a state of affairs somewhat like the fol- 
lowing and that as Americans we held 
the equivalent of the ten beliefs hereto- 
fore ascribed to the Germans to-day. We 
should then have this situation: 


First. Substituting Texan oil for Upper 
Silesian coal, we should find the Texas and 
Oklahoma oil districts occupied by the troops of 
some foreign Powers; the “greasers” of these 
districts in insurrection and attempting to dis- 
possess the American owners of the oil wells, 
and in addition to the possibility of losing these 
districts, in whole or in part, to Mexico, we 
should be under the obligation of making an- 
nual deliveries of crude oil to our conquerors 
equivalent to about one-fifth of our total 
annual production of crude oil including the 
former production of Texan and Oklahoma 
oil wells. 

Even so, the analogy would be inadequate, 
inasmuch as the aforesaid States have no in- 
dustrial districts at all comparable with the in- 
dustrial district of Upper Silesia. 

Secondly. We should have to reckon not 
only with a military occupation of the New 
England States, including the cities of New 
York, Hoboken, Jersey City, Albany, and 
Troy, but with the economic control of this 
entire district by our former enemies. The 
chief feature of this economic control would 
be the erection of a tariff barrier along the 
Hudson River, which would include all the 
aforementioned cities, so that all exports from 
and all imports into the occupied districts 
would be subject to the consent of and regula- 
tion by an ‘nterallied New England Commis- 
sion situatea at Saratoga; all goods shipped from 
New England to other States would pay an ex- 
port duty and all goods shipped from other 
States into New England would pay an im- 
port duty; and all freight coming through the 
Erie Canal and destined for any port on the 
Hudson, whether the left or right bank, or 
for export from the port of New York, would 
be subject to the aforesaid tariff. 

This analogy, too, is inadequate insofar as 
there is not on and along the right bank of 
the Hudson River an industrial district re- 
motely comparable with that of the Ruhr 
valley, the Rhine ports of which (Ruhrort, 
Duisburg, and Diisseldorf) are now within 
the economic control of the Interallied Rhine- 
land Commission. 

Thirdly. In addition to a fixed sum ($500,- 
000,000 annually), we should be required to 
pay to a Reparation Commission annually a 
sum equal to 26 per cent. of our entire annual 
exports. Moreover, a manufacturer or mer- 
chant exporting, let us say, to Canada (pro- 
vided Canada had been allied against us) would 
face the problem of paying 26 per cent. of the 
value of his proposed exports to a Reparation 
Commission before he could clear his export 
shipment, and of then collecting the amount 
so paid from the United States Government. 

Fourthly, Within the New England district 
there would be quartered several hundred 
thousand former enemy troops, for the main- 
tenance of which the United States must pay. 
Among these troops there would be numerous 
regiments of African or Asiatic troops, or (to 
drive the point home to my New England 
readers) of Cape Verde Islanders. The func- 
tion of these troops would be to do border- 
patrol and police duty. They would be found 
throughout the countryside in small patrols, 
mostly without a white officer in charge. They 
would speak no English, no French, no German, 
in fact no language that even a highly educated 
New Englander can understand. Nor could 
they read or write it. Our daily press would 
be carrying, week in and week out, lurid stories 


of indignities and worse than indignities in- 
flicted hy these “police patrols” on the people 
of New England, especially on the women. 

I am quite sure that I have not in the 
least exaggerated the situation in Ger- 
many, in the summer of 1921, as it would 
appear if reproduced in our own country. 
Indeed, in several instances my analogy 
is short of the real truth. Now, grant- 
ing that few Americans ever admit that 
their country is capable of waging an 
unjust war or of waging any war “atro- 
ciously,” granting that we should feel 
and think as the Germans now feel and 
think in respect to the ten propositions 
heretofore enumerated (and I believe we 
should so think and feel), how much 
chance do you and I, speaking frankly 
as Americans, reckon there would be, in 
this topsy-turvy world of ours, for peace 
on earth, good-will among men? Speak- 
ing once more quite frankly as Ameri- 
cans, how much chance do you and I sup- 
pose a disarmament conference (called 
by one of our enemies) would have to 
reach a rational conclusion as long as the 
aforesaid conditions were continued? 
As an honest and also a_ red-blooded 
American, I, for my part, should say 
just about as much chance as a snowball 
has in a locality reputed to be hotter 
than the Arizona desert at noonday. 

There is one other consideration 
which I must mention in conclusion. I 
should also say, as an honest American, 
that Germany’s complete defeat was due 
to my country’s participation in the war, 
that the present situation in Germany is 
predicated on this complete defeat, and 
that, therefore, my own country is, in 
part, responsible for the situation. We 
can not wash our hands of the conse- 
quences. The more lofty our talk the 
greater our responsibility. If we desire 
disarmament, honestly and truly mean 
what we have all along professed and 
still profess as a democratic nation, then 
it is our solemn duty, now too long neg- 
lected, to see to it that the vicious prin- 
ciple we hoped to crush by defeating 
Germany be not practised against Ger- 
many by any of those to whose mercies 
we left a defeated foe. I know, it is 
human to feel and to assert that the 
fate now meted out to Germany was 
planned by Germany in respect to France 
and possibly other nations. But this feel- 
ing and this assertion is sheer folly as 
an argument. I can sympathize with 
the French people’s apprehension of 
German “revanche” and I can well under- 
stand how this apprehension might be 
played upon by certain persons. Given 
similar conditions, we Americans should 
feel as the French feel, and be even 
more easily betrayed by an appeal to our 
apprehensions. In my heart there is no 
accusing voice against the French people. 
But for this very reason it is the more 
imperative to speak plainly. 

JOHN FIRMAN COAR 


Pools of Healing 


HERE is a legend among our Indians 
that tells how when Coyote brought 
death into the world, Aswit, the eagle, set 
out on a pilgrimage to find a place where 
death could not come. North and south 
and east and west Aswit journeyed, but 
everywhere death had been ahead of him. 
Here his passing was marked by the body 
of Coyote himself, lying quiet by the 
trail; there by a deer dead at the foot 
of a precipice; in another place by a 
warrior, slain by the hand of an enemy. 

So it went until Aswit flew over the 
canyon of Pechava, which lies under the 
spirit mountain Taquitz. Death had 
found no footing here, for when the peo- 
ple felt his hand upon them they had only 
to bathe in the pools that bubbled up 
among the boulders at the head of the 
canyon, and immediately they became 
well and strong again. 

The story dates back to the morning of 
the world, but the healing pools of 
Pechava still well up in the canyon below 
the spirit mountain Taquitz. Other hot 
springs in the outer valley have long 
since passed into the possession of white 
men, and hotels and bath-houses and elec- 
tric lights make them attractive to trav- 
elers from all parts of the world. 
Pechava alone is left to the First People, 
for the road up the canyon is tortuous, 
changing with the storms of every sea- 
son, and the healing pools are too remote 
to pay white people for exploiting them. 

Yet it is a spot worth exploring. One 
follows a broad white river-bed, dry the 
greater part of the year, up among bril- 
liant green islands of cottonwood and 
water willow into the arms of rugged red- 
brown hills. Ahead are fold on fold of 
ridges, rising to the bleak face of Ta- 
quitz, eight thousand feet above. 

The canyon walls come closer, and after ° 
a mile or two the stream begins. At first 
it is the merest trickle, struggling to hold 
its own against the engulfing sand; but 
gradually it broadens and deepens over a 
rocky bed. Vegetation becomes thicker; 
alders and cottonwoods and sycamores 
grow along the banks, and festoons of 
wild grape run like tropical lianas from 
tree to tree. The pungence of sun-baked 
sages from the wild ridges above mingles 
with the delicious odor of damp earth 
and water willows, and now and again 
one comes upon a sunny glade where the 
fringed gilias make a cloud of pink upon 
the grass. 

So, twisting and turning, the road ends 
at last among the live-oaks on the bank of 
the stream, now a swift mountain tor- 
rent cold as the snows from which it has 
lately come and harboring tiny mountain 
trout in its leaf-brown pools. A few rods 
farther on lie the pools of healing. They 
are as hot as the stream is cold, and they 
bubble up through silver sand and drain 
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into a tiny meadow of tules and water 
grasses. On the brink of the largest pool 
is a shelter of palm leaves, and clean 
white boulders make a delightful rest- 
ing place where one may sun oneself 
after the bath. 

There are generally Indians up the 
canyon, the women busy beating their 
washing white against the stones, the men 
lying along the boulders like recumbent 
bronzes. Small brown children splash in 
the cold stream and shout hilarious gibes 
at the passer-by. Often there will be 
white campers as well, come for the 
benefit of the healing waters they could 
not afford to patronize at the big resorts 
in the outer valley. The Indians, whose 
land it is by right, welcome their white 
brothers with easy hospitality and allow 
them to come and go at will. 

I remember one such visitor who was 
in possession one day when we arrived. 
He was an old man with deep-set eyes, 
evidently a homesteader from the moun- 
tains above. He was seated in the largest 
pool of all, his head just above water and 
his long gray beard floating like some 
strange sea-moss upon the surface. A 
small gray burro fed upon the copper- 
brown leaves of the live-oaks on the bank. 
Neither the browsing burro nor the an- 
cient in the pool acknowledged our pres- 
ence by so much as the flicker of an eye- 
lid. We retired to the lower stream and 
waited; and as the sun marked noon we 
saw the old man climb stiffly up the bank, 
bestride the little burro, and ride off up 
the narrow trail toward Taquitz. He had 
come down all those miles merely for a 
bath in the healing springs. 

But the day we chiefly remember is one 
in which we had the canyon of Pechava 
to ourselves. Not even the laughter of 
Indian children stirred the echoes that 
morning. In the valley outside the ther- 
mometer stood above a hundred, and even 
in the shade of the canyon it was very 
hot. I shall never forget the splendor of 
that noon. The path along the stream 
shimmered with strange reflections, so 
that the white trunk of a young syca- 
more flashed before one’s eyes and made 
one fancy dryads abroad. The silken 
water of the pools broke into iridescence 
with every movement of the arm. Even 
the tules were transfigured, as if one’s 
sharpened vision beheld the spiritual 
essence of each reed, lying like a radiance 
along their slender stems. Blue and red 
dragon-flies dreamed on the rosetted tips 
of the tules, or clung to the gray boulders 
on the lip of the pool. Distant tree boles 
and scarred mountain-sides gave back 
colors of incredible brilliance and a root of 
sycamore above the pools took on a danc- 
ing shape of life, making one fancy that 
the old dragon of Pechava had crawled 
from his hiding-place and was watching 
beneficently while these pale, alien chil- 
dren searched for the secret of his heal- 
ing springs. 


All through the splendid noon we 
bathed and rested and bathed again. 
Quail called from the upper ridges; the 
tiny waterfall above us murmured a song 
of the forest where it was born; little 
lizards with azure tails darted in and out 
of the rocks, staring down at us with un- 
troubled eyes. Life seemed a simple af- 
fair of gladness. We lost all sense of 
sickness and age and death, of the cares 
waiting to claim us in the world outside. 


We came away from the pools that day 
with a well-being that was deeper than 
any merely physical sensation, for we had 
received something that the springs 
roofed over and exploited by the white 
man no longer have power to give. The 
undying quality of beauty has gone from 
the imprisoned waters, has retreated to 
the quiet fastness of Pechava, where the 
First People still hold sway. 
MARGARET ADELAIDE WILSON 


The Crux of the Japanese 
Situation 


CENTURY and a quarter ago the 
Reverend Thomas Malthus announced 
to the world the thesis that population 
tended constantly to outrun food supply, 
and that if the birth-rate were not vol- 
untarily checked, famine, war, or some 
other disaster must keep it within 
bounds. The chief reward which he re- 
ceived for the painstaking collection of 
statistics upon which he based his cal- 
culations was the condemnation of all 
optimists, who branded political economy 
as a “dismal science” of the church, 
which interpreted too literally the scrip- 
tural injunction, “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply”’; and of the militarists, who 
frowned upon any restraint on popula- 
tion, because it reduced the man-power 
necessary to war. Consequently, the 
Malthusian theory has been scoffed at, if 
not ignored, until the present day. Pop- 
ulation has continued to increase; but 
food there has been in abundance. What 
grain the oncoming millions of Europe 
have not been able to raise at home they 
have imported from abroad. Thousands 
have gone to colonies. Inventions and 
the reclamation of waste lands have in- 
creased the quantity of food. 
Nevertheless, the problem of popula- 
tion as it relates to food supply has be- 
come acute in at least one country of 
the world. At the present day Japan 
is attempting to feed a population half 
that of the United States on land actu- 
ally less in area than the State of Texas, 
only one-sixth of which is arable. Fur- 
thermore, the population of Japan is in- 
creasing at a rate faster than that of 
any other civilized nation in the world, 
except Germany and Rumania before the 
war. During the last fifty years the in- 
crease has been seventy per cent., aver- 
aging between 600,000 and 750,000 an- 
nually. If it continues during the next 
half-century as in the past, the Japa- 
nese may quite naturally believe that 
they will be literally crowded off 
their beloved islands into the sea. Un- 
like the Irish, or the Germans, or the 
Italians, the Japanese are not free to 
leave their homes and migrate whither 


they please. They are excluded from the 
Pacific Coast, from Canada, and from 
Australia. Little wonder that they 
should accuse the White Man of selfish- 
ness when they read figures such as 
these: 
POPULATION DENSITY PER SQUARE MILE 
Japan proper ............ 4 392.61 


CAN 50 cc ccs cs wesccucs 2.24 
Australia ................. 1.67 
7) re 8.09 
Argentina ..............5. 7.19 
United States ............ 29.40 
California .............6. 21.65 


The indignation of the Japanese at this 
state of affairs was vividly expressed by 
the Tokyo Mainichi a short time ago in 
an editorial which declared: 


What right have the Americans to exclude 
the Japanese? God gave America to man- 
kind as a whole, not to the Anglo-Saxons 
alone. It is against the will of God for a par- 
ticular race to monopolize a land of America’s 
natural resources and exclude other races. . 

A land with large resources is under the obli- 
gation of supporting a large population, and 
the inhabitants of a region lacking in resources 
have the right to emigrate to other places richly 
endowed by Nature. . . . But the Americans 
obstruct this natural right of the Japanese. 
Outrageous! They speak of the principles of 
humanity, but they act against the mandates 
of God. 

The ‘Sinn assert that if the white 
races deliberately close the Western 
world to the Japanese, they are morally 
bound to give Japan a free hand in Asia, 
or in South America, or in the islands 
of the Pacific. They declare that the law 
of national self-preservation compels Ja- 
pan to seek an outlet on the mainland; 
that if the Western world attempts to 
coop them up at home, they will fight; 
“for our people can not starve.” Such 
is the argument, certainly seductive, 
which has apparently won over such a 
paper as the Chicago Tribune, as well as 
the French review L’Europe Nouvelle. 
It is an argument which.may be reduced 
to three propositions: the population 
problem is acute; colonization is the rem- 
edy; annexation, either open or dis- 
guised, is necessary to colonization. Does 
logic compel America to admit the jus- 
tice of Japan’s position? 
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The Population Problem 
Exaggerated 


As a matter of fact, the problem of 
population as it is related to the food 
supply in Japan has been exaggerated. 
The first real census, taken in 1920, re- 
vealed the fact that the population of 
Japan proper, formerly estimated on lo- 
cal registries, was one million less than 
commonly supposed (55,961,140); and 
that, for example, the city of Tokyo actu- 
ally had only 2,173,162 inhabitants, al- 
though it had claimed a population of 
3,000,000. Furthermore, the agricultu- 
ral system of Japan can be made to yield 
larger returns. Probably because there 
are five and a half million families who 
depend upon farming for a living, the 
average farm in Japan consists of only 
two and a half acres. These plots are 
intensively worked; but because of their 
small size only hand labor can be em- 
ployed; there is no room for machinery 
and scarcely any for horses. A farmer 
frequently possesses two or three plots 
so scattered that time and energy are 
wasted in going from one to another. In 
order to overcome these defects, the Gov- 
ernment has undertaken to “adjust” 
farms. Scattered holdings are being con- 
solidated, boundary ridges separating 
tracts torn down, and better drainage 
systems installed. Twenty-seven per 
cent. of the total acreage of paddy fields 
is to be consolidated; and it is believed 
that the yield will be increased fifteen 
per cent. because of this reform alone. 

In addition, a vast amount of waste 
land is being reclaimed. The 1918-19 
Diet voted to undertake a nine-year recla- 
mation project of more than 600,000 
acres. The Imperial Household, which 
owns about 5,425,000 acres of land, has 
also placed part of its estates on the 
market. Despite the fact that the steady 
growth of cities gradually encroaches 
upon the amount of land available for 
cultivation, it is believed that the amount 
still capable of reclamation will be able 
to produce, theoretically, 175 million 
bushels of rice annually, or nearly nine 
times the amount which must now be 
imported to feed the people. It is un- 
likely, though, that Japan will be able 
permanently to feed its own population. 
Nature has been too niggardly with her 
gifts; the land is too mountainous; it is 
too limited in quantity. Although its in- 
creased productivity may alleviate the 
food crisis for a number of years, even- 
tually some other solution must be found. 
And so the Japanese reiterate: We must 
establish colonies abroad. 


The Facts of Japanese 
Emigration 
But surely this argument can not be 
used to advocate imperialistic expansion 
in China. The Asiatic littoral is as 
thickly populated as Japan itself. Fur- 


thermore, Korea has a population dens- 
ity of 201.1 per square mile. Even if 
Siberia still remains sparsely settled, the 
experience which Japan has hitherto had 
in colonization augurs ill for the future 
success of expansion there. After the 
annexation of Korea, an Oriental colo- 
nization company was established which 
received from the Government a subsidy 
of $150,000 a year. And although it 
planned to transfer annually 100,000 
Japanese to Korea, it was able to bring 
in only several thousand families. Out 
of a total population of seventeen and 
a half millions in Korea to-day, there are 
only 332,000 Japanese. 


From the time when the Japanese Gov- 
ernment legalized emigration, in 1885, 
down to 1919, less than half a million 
Japanese have taken up their residence 
outside of the Japanese Empire. China 
has received about 30,000, not including 
Tsingtau, where 35,000 Japanese took 
up their abode soon after the expulsion 
of the Germans in 1914. Manchuria has 
received 122,000; Southern Asia and the 
islands of the Pacific, about 35,000; 
North America, 135,000; Hawaii, 112,- 
000. During the last thirty-five years, 
therefore, fewer Japanese have left Ja- 
pan permanently than the number which 
will be required to go every year, once 
the policy of emigration is adopted as 
a solution of the population problem. 

This reluctance of the Japanese to 
leave the Island of the Concealed Drop 
has not been due to the attitude of the 
Government. On the contrary, the au- 
thorities have fostered emigration, not 
only to Korea, but to the Island of Hok- 
kaido and elsewhere. In 1872 it estab- 
lished the Hokkaido Colonization Com- 
pany, giving it a subsidy of $500,000 a 
year—but Hokkaido is still barren. 
Immediately after the occupation of 
Russian Sakhalin, in July, 1920, the 
military authorities encouraged the im- 
migration of Japanese labor. The Gov- 
ernment now subsidizes the Overseas 
Colonization Company with a grant of 
$50,000 a year in order to place Japa- 
nese in South America. It has induced 
several steamship companies to make 
special rates for emigrants. The South 
American countries have also encouraged 
Japanese immigration. Brazil has just 
increased its gift to every settler from 
forty to seventy-five dollars; it exempts 
the Toyo Kishen Kaisha from all harbor 
dues. Argentina gives free land to the 
Japanese; Chili allots one hundred acres 
to each, along with implements and a 
grant of money. As a result of these 
measures colonization companies in Ja- 
pan transported 13,659 households to 
Brazil between 1917 and April, 1921; 
but only 983 emigrants left Japan for 
this destination in the past year. In 
the whole of South America the Japanese 
own but 27,500 acres of land, and lease 
232,000 more—about half of their hold- 


ings in the single State of California. 
Attempts to colonize Mexico have been 
no more successful. A case is now pend- 
ing in the Tokyo courts in which the 
Japanese-Mexican Industrial Company is 
charged with gross fraud. This com- 
pany purchased 85,000 acres of land in 
Sinaloa, Mexico, which was to be sold 
to Japanese on the installment pian. It 
is alleged that, contrary to the adver- 
tisements of the land, the purchasers 
found that it was unfit for cultivation 
and that, in fact, the company did not 
even own it. California seems to be the 
one place which has proved attractive to 
the Japanese. Here the climate is agree- 
able, wages are high, and occupations 
resemble those of Japan. But to Cali- 
fornia the Japanese may not come. 
Whether it be due to the corruption which 
seems to pervade Japanese officialdom, or 
to the severity of economic competition, 
or to the inclemency of foreign climates, 
or to the traditional stay-at-home-ness 
of the Japanese, the policy of emigration 
has elsewhere proved to be a complete 
failure. 


Industrialism as a Solution 


Japan to-day is in somewhat the posi- 
tion of Elizabethan England. In the case 
of England the industrial revolution 
proved her salvation, although she, too, 
resorted to colonization. Manufactories 
were started. The island soon became 
capable of supporting three or four times 
more people than formerly. Now all 
might earn a living in the factories; 
their manufactures could be exchanged 
for food grown abroad. Hence England 
became a nation of shopkeepers, of trade, 
of shipping—of a navy. 

Japan, too, may become a manufactur- 
ing Power; she may transform her farms 
into factories. In order to do this, she 
must have access to raw materials, a 
labor supply, and markets. As for the 
first of these items, Japan is in dire 
straits. Although comparatively rich in 
copper, she has a very scanty supply of 
coal. While she at present exports more 
coal than she imports, her available re- 
sources are placed between two and eight 
billion tons. Compared with the reserves 
of Great Britain, which are estimated at 
197 billion tons, Japan’s coal supply is 
grievously insufficient for an industrial 
nation. The situation in regard to pig 
iron and steel is much the same. At 
present Japan produces annually about 
765,000 tons of steel; but its industries 
already demand 1,113,000 tons; and it is 
estimated that by 1928 they will need 
2,112,000 tons. In addition, Japan had 
to import cotton in 1919 to the value of 
nearly 668 million yen. 

Imperialism has somewhat offset this 
material poverty. Korea is rich in iron, 
anthracite coal, and plumbago. North- 


ern Sakhalin, which Japan has occupied 
since the close of the war, contains coal 
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deposits equal to those of Japan. Its 
oil wells are already being exploited by 
the Navy Department. Japanese operate 
two iron mines in Manchuria whose ore 
reserves are estimated at 80 million tons. 
In China Japan possesses the great Tai- 
yeh mine, containing 100 million tons 
of ore, as well as mines along the Yangtze 
with resources half as great. Tsingtau 
boasts an iron mine of 80 million tons. 
As for coal, the resources of China are 
limitless, especially in the Shan-si prov- 
ince. The same may be said of the re- 
sources of Siberia, whether they be in 
coal, iron, copper, zinc, tin, or lead. Yet 
this imperialist policy has too grave polit- 
ical disadvantages to be thought of as 
the final solution. 

If, however, Japan may freely import 
raw materials and turn them into manu- 
factured goods by cheap and efficient la- 
bor, she need not herself take them from 
her own fields or mines. The Japanese 
labor market should be plentifully sup- 
plied. Out of a total population of 56 
million people there should be at least 
ten million men and women available as 
factory operatives. And Japan has made 
real progress toward industrialization, 
especially in the ten years between 1909 
and 1919. In this period the number of 
factories has increased from about 15,000 
to 22,000, and the number of operatives 
from 700,000 to 1,400,000. In 1884 the 
per capita foreign trade amounted to 1.67 
yen; in 1918 it was 63.62 yen. In the 
last ten years her foreign trade has ex- 
panded about seven times; at present 
nearly seven-eighths of her exports con- 
sist of manufactures and semi-manufac- 
tures. That Japan has still far to go, 
however, is shown by the fact that, out 
of a population of 56 millions, she has 
less than a million and a half factory 
workers; while in England and Wales, 
out of a population of 40 millions, there 
are at least nine million factory hands. 

If Japan should become thoroughly in- 
dustrialized, her population question 
would be solved for years to come. As 
long as markets can be found which will 
exchange food for the products which her 
factories produce, there will be no need 
for Japanese to emigrate. It is this solu- 
tion which has been adopted by England, 
Germany, and other European nations, in 
some of which the population density is 
greater than that of Japan. In England 
and Wales it is 618 per square mile; in 
Belgium, 673.35; in the Netherlands, 
498.75. 

Years may be required to bring about 
the industrialization of Japan; and no 
one can predict the length of time neces- 
sary to bring the birth-rate within 
bounds. In the meantime there is no 
obstacle imposed by other nations to the 
emigration of the Japanese to such parts 
of the world as Siberia, China, and South 
America. None of these countries has 
exclusion laws. South America, at least, 


is eager to secure immigrants. But those 
Japanese who thus go abroad must not 
go as vanguards of a Government plan- 
ning to control the territory to which 
they emigrate. They must be willing to 
place themselves under another sover- 
eignty; the Japanese Government must 
be willing to relinquish their allegiance. 
There’s the rub. The militarists of Ja- 
pan will never consent to this form of 
emigration or to the voluntary limitation 
of population. In their opinion Japan can 
establish her position as one of the Great 
Powers only by maintaining a man-power 
comparable to that of any one of them. 
If she is too poor to answer America’s 
challenge of a navy second to none, her 
women in the course of time can supply 
her with an army second to none. 

The peaceful solution of Japan’s pop- 
ulation problem depends upon the defeat 
of militarism the world over, the lower- 
ing of artificial trade barriers, and, above 
all, upon an advancement in education 
and the standards of living—in other 
words, the evolution toward quality 
rather than quantity. 

RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


Correspondence 


Marriage Laws of Soviet 


Russia 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

It is not generally known that Soviet 
Russia maintains an information bureau 
in this country, whence information fav- 
orable to the discredited Government or 
cabal ruling that unfortunate country, is 
disseminated, either directly to the 
American people or sent to the radical 
and near-radical press, and by them 
issued, usually with favorable comment. 

A weekly (now monthly) publication, 
Soviet Russia, is issued, which suppos- 
edly contains “authentic news” from 
Russia, official communications of the 
Soviet Government, economic comment, 
and a recital of Soviet military success 
in those fields where Bolshevism’s sword 
is still unsheathed. 

In addition to the periodical mentioned 
the Russian Soviet Government Bureau, 
installed here, occasionally issues pam- 
phlets which give, or profess to give, 
authoritative information on _ those 
matters about which there seems to be 
some dispute. 

Thus we have a pamphlet on the Labor 
Laws of Soviet Russia, one on Russia’s 
foreign policy, one on the marriage laws 
of present-day Russia, and possibly on 
other subjects as well. 

The pamphlet on marriage, No. 2 of 
the series, is easily the most interesting 
of the lot. It purports to give full infor- 
mation about a subject concerning which 
there still is some controversy in the 
non-Soviet press, and is expected by the 


few American friends of the present 
Russian Government effectively to lay 
the spectre of free love, nationalization 
of women, and allied matters that 
aroused the whole-hearted indignation of 
Americans and others, even some few 
of radical tendencies. 

According to one of its magazine apol- 
ogists, a weekly that publishes its colored 
opinions of the events of the day on 
tinted paper to its pink radical readers, 
the pamphlet on marriage disposes of 
the question, and we now may go serenely 
about our other affairs, undisturbed 
about the alleged gross immorality in a 
sister republic. 

In a review of the pamphlet by one 
Katharine Anthony in its issue of May 
4, this conclusion is arrived at: 

The truth is that the Russian laws in re- 
gard to civil status, domestic relations, mar- 
riage, and the family will be a disappointment 
to many who had hoped for the worst. Ex- 
cept in regard to testamentary rights over prop- 
erty, the code contains almost no spectacular 
innovations. 

The rather reckless statement also is 
made that a “close kinship” exists be- 
tween the Russian and Scandinavian 
laws. And as to that part of the code 
dealing with illegitimate children, we 
have the gratuitous assumption that 
propositions advanced by the Missouri 
Children’s Code Commission in 1917 pos- 
sibly furnished Russian millennialists 
with the model for their laws on the 
subject. “Possibly,” says our very con- 
servative reviewer, “Missouri as well as 
Norway is to be blamed for having set 
Russia a bad example.” 

In justice to the reviewer and to the 
publication in which her article appears 
it may be mentioned that the American 
edition of “The Marriage Laws of Soviet 
Russia,” issued, as all their other pam- 
phlets are, for propaganda purposes, un- 
fortunately was minus the very interest- 
ing preface by A. G. Hoichbarg, editor- 
in-chief of the Collegium of Laws, that 
was inseparable from the code as origin- 
ally published by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Justice at Moscow about Sep- 
tember 16, 1918. 

The laws with the preface deleted 
therefrom plainly are insipid and prac- 
tically meaningless. Plus the official ex- 
planatory preface they take on an entirely 
different and decidedly more sinister as- 
pect. 

Thus we learn from Mr. Hoichbarg 
that the laws “have been created for a 
transition period of short duration, 
which they [those in authority] passion- 
ately desire to shorten by all possible 
means.” That would indicate, if words 
have any meaning at all, that the code 
which some may find so satisfactory is 
but a temporary makeshift that would be 
thrown upon the scrap heap to-morrow 
if the authorities were free to write the 
laws they consider necessary for those 
entrusted to their keeping. 
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“Perhaps in the near future it will be 
possible to abolish part of these regis- 
ters; for instance, that of the registry of 
marriages, of absent persons, of changes 
in family names, if more rational, more 
intelligent methods of distinguishing 
people are established in place of family 
names.” 

From this we learn that even family 
names soon are to go by the board for 
“more intelligent methods of distinguish- 
ing people” to be worked out by the 
supermen of the Soviets. 

As to the guardianship laws, it can not 
be denied that they take on a revolution- 
ary aspect, one in full accord with ap- 
proved Socialist principles. Says the 
official interpreter: 

Further, the institution of guardianship ought 
in the actual period of transition to play the 
part of educator, model, example; it ought to 
show the parents that the care of society lav- 
ished upon children gives far better results 
than the private, individual, unscientific, and 
irrational care of particular parents, “loving” 
but ignorant, lacking the resources, the means, 
the methods which society has at its disposal; 
this institution should break the parents of the 
habit of that narrow and unintelligent love 
for their children which finds its outward ex- 
pression in the tendency to keep the children 
near themselves, not to let them leave the nar- 
row circle of the family, and to bring them up 


not as members of the great society called: 


humanity, but as beings selfish as themselves, 
individualists, who place their personal inter- 
ests in the foreground, to the serious injury 
of the interests of society. Guardianship so 
instituted is revolutionary, for it breaks abrupt- 
ly with the previous system, and it is Social- 
istic, for it prepares and facilitates the 
measures which must be taken in the Socialist 
society. 


It seems that as to guardianship there 
is a slight difference of opinion between 
the official commentator and the reviewer 
of the radical weekly referred to. 

And as to the institution of marriage, 
there also will it be found that the Soviets 
have broken “abruptly with the previous 
system,” for we learn: 


It does not make the aim of marriage to be 
the birth of children. The family is based, not 
upon marriage, as it was formerly, but upon 
actual parentage. Not only the law of guard- 
ianship but also the law of the family is sep- 
arated from the law of marriage. It estab- 
lishes complete freedom of divorce, thus re- 
fraining from making marriage a life-long 
institution. In a word, every day of the exist- 
ence of these marriage laws is an assault, so 
far as a law can be that in gene ral, upon the 
individualistic view of marriage, “the legal 
fettering of husband and wife. 


No temporizing here, but a clear-cut 
declaration, one that can not be mis- 
understood. Mr. Hoichbarg continues: 


In the province of family law our first code 
rejects all fictions, places in the foreground the 
true state of affairs, actual parentage, accustoms 
people to truth telling, frees them from super- 
stition, not in words but in fact, places all chil- 
dren on an equal footing as regards their 
rights, without the distinction of birth, and 
enables them easily to make use of this equal- 
ie at. 

We live in a time when capitalist society is 
passing into socialist society. And the code 
for the transition period prepares the conditions, 


insofar as these depend upon law, under which 
the fettering of the husband and wife will be- 
come wholly useless. On the other hand it 
renders extremely easy the rupture of the tie 
of affection at any moment in accordance 
with the wish of one of the parties, even 
when it has been officially registered. But on 
the other hand, equal duties, certainly not light 
ones, are imposed upon the father toward the 
children in the case of such a connection and 
in the case of an irregular connection. 

The complete equality of rights between all 
the children, without distinction of parentage, 
is moreover a measure of social psychology, 
preparing the way for applying the care of the 
community to all children, preparing the social- 
ist régime in this sphere, removing the last 
foundation of bourgeois marriage, with its 
privileges, its narrow family interests, its iso- 
lation, and its patriarchal limitations. 

In this last paragraph we have a clear- 
cut declaration for socialization of chil- 
dren, thus removing the “last foundation 
of bourgeois marriage,” bringing about 
its downfall. According to authoritative 
Socialist opinion bourgeois marriage 
practically rests upon two main props: 
inheritance and legitimacy of offspring; 
the removal of both of these props is ex- 
pected to bring about the destruction of 
that which to them, with religion, saves 
capitalism from destruction. 

It seems from the foregoing that there 
is some analogy between capitalist laws 
and Soviet laws—both are not what they 
seem, but acquire an entirely new content 
through interpretation. 

And as to the publication of the Rus- 
sian marriage laws laying low the spectre 
of “nationalization of women,” that, our 
radical friends to the contrary notwith- 
standing, is ‘another story.” According to 
Miss Anthony: 

This syndicated fantasy had a curious vital- 
ity; struck down by official and authorative 
denials, it revived again and again in the 
original, unaltered form, with the same painful 
implication concerning the accepted status of 
the respectable married woman. If we had 
ever considered that the property basis of 
bourgeois marriage as defined by the late Herr 
3ebel was perhaps overdrawn, apologies to his 
memory were now in order. The story about 
the nationalization of women was enough to 
make him rise up from his grave to remark, 
“T told you so.” 

As it happens, there were no “official 
and authoritative denials,” as claimed. 
Every opportunity was afforded those in 
control of Russia to brand the very cir- 
cumstantial stories of nationalization as 
false, but to date they have not done so. 

Current History Magazine, issue of 
October, 1920, in the chapter devoted to 
“Nationalization of Women in Russia,” 
quotes Capt. Jacques Sadoul, “an officer 
formerly attached to the French military 
mission in Moscow, who went over to the 
Bolsheviki and became prominent in the 
Soviet régime,” as saying: “The official 
Soviet newspaper has just published a 
decree on the socialization of women in 
the city of Khvalinsk.” He mentions that 
Trotsky assured him that such decrees 
“have but small chance of being seriously 
considered by the Soviet Government.” 

Mention also is made in the same issue 


of Current History of the report of a 
special commission to investigate crimes 
of the Bolsheviki during their occupa- 
tion of the city of Ekaterinodar in the 
spring of 1918. It was established as a 
fact that a requisition had been made on 
the city for girls between the ages of 16 
and 25, and such as were secured were 
delivered over to the soldiers and civil 
officials and their entourage. Photo- 
graphic reproduction is had of one of 
these permits, which calls for the “social- 
ization” of a number of young women. 

We have as well convincing testimony 
from a number of creditable individuals 
before the Senate Committee on the Ju- 
diciary during their investigation of 
Bolshevist propaganda. Thus Ambassa- 
dor David R. Francis, replying to a 
question by one of the committee as to 
nationalization of women, replied: “I 
only know it because I have seen it in the 
official publications of the Soviet Govern- 
ment—the central newspapers.” 

Mr. Roger E. Simmons, trade commis- 
sioner, Department of Commerce, who 
was in Russia from July, 1917, to Novem- 
ber, 1918, also testified before the com- 
mittee to having seen in Jzvestia the de- 
cree of nationalization issued by the local 
government of Vladimir. 

Finally we have the judicial conclusion 
of the Senate Committee (S.Doc.61) 
after listening to all the testimony, pro 
and con, as follows: 

Bolshevism accords to the family no such 
sacred place in society as modern civilization 
accords to it. Conflicting reports have been 
passing current during the last few months 
relative to the nationalization of women by 
the new Russian Government. Two or three 
local soviets have apparently thus degraded 
the womanhood of their particular districts, 
but the central government has refrained from 
adopting any such policy in the whole nation. 
They have, however, promulgated decrees re- 
lating to marriage and divorce which practical- 
ly establish a state of free love. Their effect 
has been to furnish a vehicle for the legaliza- 
tion of prostitution by permitting the annul- 
ment of the marriage Bonds at the whim of 
the parties, recognizing their collusive pur- 
poses as a ground for the severance of the 
matrimonial state. 

From which solemn judgment by an 
official committee of the United States 
Government sympathizers with Bolshe- 
vism may derive few grains of comfort. 

The Bolshevist apologists in this coun- 
try will have but scant success in explain- 
ing away at this late day some of the 
unsavory policies of Bolshevist Russia. 
The new marriage code, if examined 
with its explanatory preface, is seen 
to supplement the former experiments 
in the nationalization of living human 
beings. Crudities in a measure are 
done away with in the new programme, 
and more care is taken by chastened offi- 
cials not again to fly in the face of decent 
world opinion. After all, it is the same 
Bolshevik beast, with the same policy 
differently applied. 


SAMUEL SALOMAN 
Washington, D. C., July 15 
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New Books and Old 





Books of the Week 


Lost Surps AND Loney Seas, by Ralph 
D. Paine. Century. 
Old yarns of wrecks and sea-ad- 
ventures; true stories of the ocean 
well told. 


To Ler, by John Galsworthy. Scribner. 
A novel. 


Paut VERLAINE, by Harold Nicolson. 
: Constable & Co. 
A biography of an exceedingly 
disreputable genius. 
Ten One-Act Prays, by Alice Gersten- 
berg. Brentano’s. 











HE head of the Order Department in 
a public library is a personage with 
whom his associates—if they are wise— 
keep on the best of terms. He—or she— 
is lord of all the new books, and great 
are the favors which he has to dispense. 
You should go to any length to placate 
him—or her—even to an offer of mar- 
riage, if this official is of the opposite 
sex. Yet when I saw one of these per- 
sonages bearing down on me with a new 
American novel upon which he wished me 
to pass judgment, I met him with a 
moan. It was, as I knew, in the accepted 
style of new American novels—four or 
five hundred pages of fine print, dreary, 
dull, realistic, anti-romantic, revealing 
the unpleasant life of the hero from boy- 
hood, his early encounters with sin, his 
unlucky marriage, his unattractive and 
uninteresting adulteries—a “slice from 
life” as thrilling as the census report. If 
the library does not buy it, all the ardent 
young intellectuals in town will be curs- 
ing us out for “Puritans.” 

While the Order Department man was 
not looking I took Ralph D. Paine’s “Lost 
Ships and Lonely Seas” (Century), and 
had a really good time reading about the 
singular fate of the brig Polly, which 
drifted almost across the ocean dis- 
masted; about the wreck of the Medusa 
(you have seen the painting of the raft 
from that vessel) ; about the wreck of the 
East Indiaman, Blenden Hall; and about 
the adventures of Captain Paddock. Per- 
haps I shall get strength enough to 
tackle the great American novel which 
lies on my desk. But as I look at it, and 
remember that I have read five-and-forty 
great American novels almost exactly 
like it, in the past fourteen months, I 
sometimes hope that I may die before I 
can even begin it. 

When Commodore Perry signed the 
treaty with the Japanese Commissioners 
in 1854, certain presents were exchanged 
between the Most Noble, the President 
of the United States, and the August Sov- 


ereign of Japan. The list of these pres- 
ents, including a telegraph and a minia- 
ture railway, weapons, dozens of bottles 
of perfumes, many gallons of whiskey and 
cases of champagne and cherry cordial, is 
curious enough. But the books included 
in the American gifts are especially odd. 
To give the Mikado Audubon’s “Birds” 
in nine volumes, and Bancroft’s “His- 
tory” was well enough. But what could 
he do with two volumes of “Lighthouse 
Reports” and the “Laws and Documents 
of the State of New York”? Commis- 
sioner Hayashi, in addition to his 
whiskey, champagne, perfumery, rifle 
and revolver, got Audubon’s “Quad- 
rupeds.” Abe, Prince of Ishi, had Ken- 
dall’s “War in Mexico” added to his 
weapons and beverages, while Matsu- 
daiira, Prince of Idzumi, drew Owen’s 
“Architecture.” Kuzhei, Prince of 
Yamato, received Downing’s “Country 
Houses,” Ido, Prince of Tsushima, got a 
two-volume edition of Appleton’s “Dic- 
tionary,” and Matsusaki Michitaro (who 
was suspected of being a Government 
spy), received a lithograph of a steamer, 
a revolver, 6 bottles of perfumery, one 
clock, a sword, a box of tea (coals to 
Newcastle!), a case of cherry cordial and 
5 gallons of whiskey—but no books! At 
the end of the list of gifts to the Mikado 
comes “Catalogue of N. Y. State Li- 
brary.” Could this have been the cause 
of the predilection of the Mikado (ac- 
cording to Gilbert and Sullivan) for 
“something lingering, with boiling oil 
in it’? 


With Mr. Dooley and George Ade both 
silent, who is a better satirist of Ameri- 
can life than Don Marquis? The recent 
declaration of war by Mr. Marquis 
against “culture” seems to have appealed 
to almost everybody—judging by the fre- 
quency with which the clipping from 
“The Sun Dial” is produced, read, and 
greeted with the exclamation: “By 
George, he’s right!”” The presence of the 
pale-blue stocking, the semi-high brow— 
in short, the half-baked intelligence, the 
superficially educated mind—is nothing 
new under the sun. But the reign of 
the supersubtle novelist and the popular- 
ity of profound philosophers, whose phi- 
losophies are but dimly comprehended by 
their professing admirers, are having a 
depressing effect upon lighter forms of 
literature which should exist for pure 
joy and for nothing else. The kill-joys 
are at work. They can turn prose fiction 
into social tracts, re-write biography in 
terms of psycho-analysis, and there is 
no defense against them, except to yawn 
and to turn to some other book. We 
know they will tire. The most famous 
of sea novelists brings analytical psy- 
chology into the forecastle, and, it is sus- 
pected, gains thousands of those readers 
who always admire whatever author it 
is correct to admire for the time being. 


But when the over-learned writer and 
the over-serious reader set their clammy 
hands upon the fairy-tale and the book 
of nonsense, it is time to order out the 
blood-hounds and get ready the boiling 
oil. Two examples will illustrate. An 
uninspired gentleman, a few years ago, 
wrote a book about Lord Dunsany and 
his work, and in the face of Dunsany’s 
denial that there is any allegory or 
subtle meaning in his tales, set out to 
prove that the author did not understand 
his own work. He quoted Dunsany’s ex- 
plicit words on this subject, and then 
tried to show that he, the critic, knew 
more about it than the author himself. 
Another—a reader—spoke of the “pro- 
found philosophy of life’ in Norman 
Douglas’s riot of nonsense, “South 
Wind.” Heaven save the world from 
the mind which cracks under the strain 
of a little too much culture! Mr. Mar- 
quis complains that the pseudo-cultured 
inanities of his half-baked heroine, “‘Her- 
mione,” come back to him, written in all 
seriousness, in book and magazine, as 
criticism of art and of life. When we 
begin to psycho-analyze Lord Dunsany, 
and read Norman Douglas with solemn 
gravity, we may as well surrender things 
to the owls who insisted that there was 
an allegory in “The Hunting of the 
Snark,” and to those who would be ca- 
pable of discovering that “Zuleika Dob- 
son” is a text-book on education. 


A novel by William Dean Howells, pub- 
lished this week, “Mrs. Farrell” (Har- 
per), was first published as “Private The- 
atricals” in the Atlantic Monthly in 1875, 
when Mr. Howells was editor of that 
magazine. It has never before been 
printed in book form. 


In a pretense to broad-mindedness 
(which deceives nobody) I have more 
than once mentioned here some book 
about cats, fancying (without being con- 
vinced of it) that anybody who likes to 
read about cats is entitled to do it. In 
somewhat the same peevish spirit, let 
me record a book called “Dogs of China 
and Japan in Nature and Art” (Stokes), 
by V. W. F. Collier. As between a cat 
and a Pekingese, it may at least be said 
for the cat that she is a cat, which is all 


‘she pretends to be. What right a Pe- 


kingese has to be classed as a dog is a 
question for zoélogy to answer. But not 
all the animals mentioned in Mr. Collier’s 
beautifully illustrated book are Peking- 
ese—nor do they all belong to the varie- 
ties which an irascible old colonel, in 
one of Mr. Lucas’s books, called “in- 
sects.” Admirers of Chinese and Japa- 
nese dogs of all kinds, admirers of Ori- 
ental art, and readers who enjoy a 
curious and beautiful book should see 
Mr. Collier’s work. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Drama 
The Revivitied Theatre 


THe WuHueeL. By 
Theatre. 
“Dappy’s Gone A-HUuNTING.” 
Plymouth Theatre. 
Six Cytinper Love. By William Anthony Mc- 
Guire. Sam H. Harris Theatre. 
PerRsoNALity. By Philip Bartholomae and Jas- 
per Ewing Brady. The Playhouse. 
3acK Pay. By Fannie Hurst. Eltinge The- 
atre. 
Tue TRIUMPH oF X. 
Comedy Theatre. 
R. WINCHELL SMITH’S “Wheel,” 
the successor of “Lightnin’” at the 
Gaiety, derives most of its interest from 
its authorship and its presentation. Like 
other Golden-Smith productions, it is ex- 
cellently groomed, the currying has been 
flawless; and the sleekness and glossiness 
of the result are incontestable. As a bit 
of logic, however, it is seamy; the com- 
edy and the serious plot are barely ac- 
quainted; the first and fourth acts are 
time-fillers. The real drama is confined 
to the flashiest of tricks played by the 
devoted wife upon the straying husband 
in Act III and the preparations for that 
trick in Act II. The young husband, 
otherwise spotless, has a mania for rou- 
lette. His wife abhors roulette, but is 
resolved neither to plead, nor to preach, 
nor to counsel, nor to chide, because she 
wants her husband to be his own master, 
even though his self-mastership should 
land him in perdition. This is a high 
stand—for a milliner. Let us now ob- 
serve her strategy. Her husband loses 
all his money one night; but, no, he only 
seems to lose it, because his wife is the 
proprietor and manager of the sham 
gaming-house in which the spoliation 
takes place. The husband is not only 
treated like a child, but is placed, with- 
-out his consent, under heavy obligations 
to a man whom he despises, a profes- 
sional gambler, who is his wife’s instru- 
ment in this bit of virtuous imposture. 
To this issue comes all the trumpeted 
respect for the man’s independence. 
There is no real thought in the play. 
In the leisure of an unnecessary fourth 
act the husband slides into apothegm, 
declaring that people don’t like prohibi- 


Winchell Smith. Gaiety 


3y Zoe Akins. 


By Carlos Wupperman. 


tion, because it hurts their self-respect. . 


He says nothing, however, about the laws 
against gambling, prostitution, or the 
drug traffic, which are likewise encroach- 
ments on self-respect in the slur which 
they cast on the efficiency of the indi- 
vidual conscience. There is also some 
rather barren moralizing in the first act. 
The working-girl declares, with preter- 
natural wisdom, that marriages between 
rich men and working-girls are invari- 
ably disastrous. She engages herself to 
a rich man fifteen minutes later, and 
conducts the ship of Hymen through dif- 
ficulties that might ruin a marriage be- 


tween equals to a sure anchorage in the 
haven of felicity. Mr. Smith’s philoso- 
phies go on and off like a slipper. 

The acting was very pleasant; it was 
crisp and lustrous, like the setting, and 
one felt that much the same “Gold Dust,” 
or “Sapolio,” or other burnisher had been 
applied to both. Miss Ida St. Leon, with 
a happy sense of contrasts, perceiving 
that the essence of the wife’s part was 
sentimental, made its form sharp-edged, 
and once or twice in the first act at- 
tained a masterly reserve in pathos. Mr. 
Charles Laite as the husband was at- 
tractive, with risings toward power and 
declensions toward “niceness,” and 
played the critical third act with vigor 
and restraint. Mr. Harold Waldrige and 
Miss Leila Bennett showed skill in low 
comedy, but they rasped the ear like 
roller skaters. 

“Daddy’s Gone A-Hunting” is a play 
of which the dramatic force, though epi- 
sodic, is considerable, the dialogue good, 
but more clever than expert, the char- 
acterization null, the issue perverse, the 
teaching indistinct, the settings artistic, 
and the acting strong. There might be 
perhaps five or six equally plausible and 
equally inconclusive formulations of its 
motive. Experimentally, I might say 
that the play depicts the hesitation of 
a woman between her lover and her hus- 
band, between her judgment and her im- 
pulse, and that its peculiarity lies in the 
inclination of her judgment toward her 
lover and her impulse toward her hus- 
band. She should have been her lover’s 
wife and her husband’s mistress, if she 
could have combined the parts without 
dishonor. In the first act the once de- 
cent American husband, whom art-study 
in Paris has delivered from scruples, re- 
turns to confound his still decent wife 
with his manners, his companions, his 
philosophy, and his coldness. The shock 
of this encounter is really dramatic. But 
Miss Akins is not to be led into the 
commonplace of depicting the old-fash- 
ioned conflict between Paris in the hus- 
band and—shall we say?—Plymouth in 
the wife. No; in Act II a new woman 
begins a little vaguely to love the new 
man, a woman who doesn’t mind so very 
much his corespondency in a probable 
divorce suit, which is part of the new 
order, but who minds very much indeed 
his indifference to herself and her pos- 
sible infidelities, which is not part of the 
new order, as she sees it. When he is 
brutal enough to decline to be enraged 
at the sight of another man’s brace- 
lets on her wrists, she runs from the 
house. 

The particulars of her relation to her 
lover during the next five years are a 
trifle dim, but there is no dimness as 
to the fact that she lives in ease at his 
cost, and in his company. She keeps the 
child, and there is no divorce. The little 
girl falls ill, apparently recovers, and 


suddenly dies. In the hour of recovery 
a plan of divorce and remarriage, to 
which the compliant husband is a party, 
is agreed upon; but in the hour of death 
the wife’s heart by a natural and touch- 
ing impulse turns to the husband. The 
audience, thinking perhaps of Tenny- 
son’s 
O there above its little grave 
We kissed again in tears, 

prepares itself to be touched, when Miss 
Zoe Akins, delighted to snub both hero- 
ine and audience at one stroke, makes 
the husband reject the advance. Clearly 
we have left behind social theory and 
moral science. There is nothing liberal 
and nothing reactionary, nothing very 
markedly ethical, either in the wife’s 
offer or in the husband’s negative; the 
points are points in individual psychol- 
ogy. Light is certainly wanted on that 
psychology. The characters are still un- 
solved. Is the woman finally a “ré- 
voltée”? Is the man really a hound? 
The end, however, elucidates nothing; 
the end is reticent. The question of the 
meaning of Miss Akins’s play must be 
referred to Miss Akins herself; even the 
competence of that reference is not 
wholly certain. 

Miss Marjorie Rambeau is an actress 
who puts an edge on curiosity; she puts 
life into the question “What next”? In 
the interweaving of self-control and self- 
release, in staking much on a few syl- 
lables, in visibly thinking on the stage, 
showing thought in its birth, she has few 
equals. An imagination as strong as her 
method might have made her a great 
actress. But while the feeling is real 
enough, its possessor is a shadow. Mr. 
Lee Baker as the lover, good throughout, 
but rather too limber and obsequious in 
the first two acts, became admirable in 
the third. Mr. Frank Conroy could not 
make the husband’s incoherencies co- 
here, but he gave interest to the broken 
edges. Even this brief review must spare 
room for a warm word for Miss Wel- 
lington’s Mrs. Price. 

“Six Cylinder Love” is a _ perfectly 
clean farce, with an excellent first act, 
freshly set and brightly worded, and two 
later acts which are rather popular than 
excellent. The play indicts—and adver- 
tises—the automobile. In Act I the car 
is bought; Act II shows us a mortgage, 
dissipation, impending divorce, and one 
of those embezzlements of funds which 
the most innocent and virtuous people 
are always inadvertently committing on 
the stage; in Act III we are shown lost 
comfort, recovered virtue, a departing 
automobile, and—in the end—restored 
prosperity. The automobile, by-the-by, 


has its crowd of fashionable hangers-on 
(a word for parasites that exactly suits 
a vehicle) who are held up to deserved 
reprobation. ; 

The critical police—if there is such a 
thing—would be justified in calling this 
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farce into court for exceeding the moral 
speed limit. The characters, like the 
mechanisms, are rolling stock; we have 
souls on wheels; virtue and vice, love 
and hatred, are separated by distances 
which a Roamer car can traverse in a 
few weeks or months. Character itself 
is on tour, and the automobile on the 
stage is the successor to the race-horse 
in destructiveness. The acting was 
good; Ernest Truex played Gilbert Ster- 
ling, who is comic and criminal; Ernest 
lent himself very obligingly to Gilbert’s 
fun, but declined all complicity in his 
partner’s wickedness. 


“Personality” is a boneless and joint- 
less, limp and lamprey-like sort of word, 
and in these respects is symbolic of the 
play to which it furnishes a title. The 
play sounds like the work of two clever 
sophomores, and something in its blithe, 
impromptu air inclines one to be lenient 
to its blunders. The writers have no 
sense of the verisimilar, and it is curious 
that the most natural thing in the play 
should also be the most extravagant, an 
ex-burglar’s habit of abstracting and se- 
creting silver and jewels which he con- 
scientiously restores, and forging signa- 
tures which he consigns to the waste- 
basket. The conduct of the good people 
is less respectable and less amusing. A 
young girl thinks her Wall Street lover 
too mercantile, and contrives with her 
father, who is the young man’s partner, 
a scheme for improving his character by 
ruining his business. The play is acted 
with spirit. 

There are plays more evil and bestial 
than Miss Fannie Hurst’s “Back Pay,” 
but a greater affliction to the taste it 
would be hard to specify. Like “Iris” 
and “The Easiest Way,” the play con- 
cerns itself with the return of the youth- 
ful lover to the kept woman. The lover 
has lost his eyes and his lungs in France, 
and has two weeks to live. The woman 
nurses him, marries him, and watches 
him die in the Riverside Drive apart- 
ment in which she is housed and pam- 
pered by a spendthrift libertine. The 
situation is an outrage on both men, to 
say nothing of the undebauched specta- 
tor. The play brings a singular eclipse 
to the undoubted talents of Miss Helen 
MacKellar, who interests us only in an 
ophidian first act, in which Gissing 
might have found an opportunity. 

Mr. Carlos Wupperman has written a 
play on heredity. “The Triumph of X” 
is a simple-minded play, delighting in 
horrors, but sentimental, cheerful, and 
not unfriendly to religion, esteeming 
mystic exaltation the next thing in at- 
tractiveness to delirium tremens. In hor- 
ror Mr. Wupperman neither spares the 
audience nor stints himself. Half an 
hour and one bottle of champagne turn 
a lovely young girl into a demoniac be- 
fore our eyes. Is Nature really so pre- 
cipitate? She has as bad a heart, per- 


haps, as Mr. Wupperman suggests, but 
surely she has better manners. Deliver- 
ance comes, but comes only by interior 
vision and reaches us only through re- 
port—expedients rather humbling to a 
playwright’s craftsmanship. X is the 
unknown saving quantity in each man’s 
soul which confutes science and defeats 
nature. It is not really the X of math- 
ematics; it rather suggests the Greek 
cross, and the first letter of the name 
of Christ in Greek. It is a curious little 
symptom of the temper of our age that 
Mr. Wupperman should have to pass off 
Christianity in the disguise of algebra. 
A certain rough skill is manifest in the 


conduct of the first two acts, and the 
superficial decorum, the verbal and visual 
decencies, are carefully maintained. But 
in other points restraint is thrown away. 
The-dramatist makes the double mistake 
of introducing apparent horrors into a 
play where the actual horrors are plenti- 
ful, and voluntary horrors into a play 
where the inevitable horrors are exces- 
sive. I refer to the semblance of in- 
cest between father and adopted child, 
and to the father’s needless and point- 
less subjugation by drink. The acting 
has been warmly praised; I should be 
satisfied to call it adequate. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Book Reviews 


A Bronze-Age Chieftain 


Out or My Lire. By Marshal von Hindenburg. 
Translated -by F. A. Holt. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


HE values of this notable autobi- 
ography are exclusively military. 
The overtones that enrich and adorn such 
memoirs as Moltke’s or Sherman’s are 
absent. We have merely the forceful 
presentation of the point of view of the 
professional soldier, but of one who has 
had an unparalleled experience of service 
and command. 

To such a career young Hindenburg 
was born. An East Prussian with the 
blood of the Teutonic knights in his 
veins, his grandparents witnesses of the 
Napoleonic invasion, his father an army 
doctor, even the aged family gardener a 
former soldier of the great Frederick— 
the lad came up with a vivid patriotism 
bound up with adoration of the Hohen- 
zollerns. He was born in 1847 and at 
eleven was put inthe military academy at 
Wallstatt. As he parted from his parents 
and the tears came, his eyes fell on his 
cadet uniform and he thought “A man 
can’t be weak and cry in this garb.” At 
the academy he steeped himself in mil- 
itary history, chafing at the leash in 1864, 
when his elder comrades got their 
platoons for the Danish war. “We never 
troubled our heads about the political 
causes of the war. But all the same we 
had a proud feeling that a refreshing 
breeze had at last stirred the feeble and 
unstable structure of the German union.” 
Oddly enough “refreshing” and “joyous” 
were still to be the staple jubilation of 
the German journalist when nearly fifty 
years later the World War began. 

When war was forced on Austria in 
1866, Hindenburg was already a Lieuten- 
ant in the Prussian Foot Guards. He had 
his baptism of fire and day of glory at 
Koniggratz, capturing a battery, being 
wounded, losing half his platoon, and 
seeing the Crown-Prince Frederick at the 
crisis of the action. “A holy ardor pos- 
sessed me, and reached the pitch of fear 


lest we should be too late.” Lieutenant 
von Hindenburg had now reached the 
age of eighteen and had now attained an 
elementary political morality expressed 
in the following comment on the war 
which Bismarck forced on an ally: 

“From the political point of view we 
realized the necessity of settling the 
question of Prussian or Austrian su- 
premacy, because within the frame-work 
of the union, as then constituted, there 
was no room for the two Powers to de- 
velop side by side.” 

We have quoted extracts which at once 
cast light on Hindenburg’s potent and 
narrow personality and explain that 
German conception of “a place in the 
sun” which caused the World War. 

In the Franco-Prussian war, as a 
brigade adjutant, Hindenburg fought at 
St. Privat and Sedan, and later was 
among those who saw the King crowned 
as Emperor at Versailles. The winning 
attack at St. Privat is described as 
follows: “No orders urged them on. 
Spiritual enthusiasm, a stern resolve to 
conquer, and the holy lust of battle, drove 
them forward.” 

In 1873 Lieutenant Hindenburg was 
appointed to the Kriegsakademie where, 
with Bernhardi, among other instructors, 
he pursued higher military studies. The 
year 1877 saw him for a few months a 
captain with his regiment, and then he 
was transferred to the General Staff. 
After eight years of such administrative 
service, he was promoted to the Great 
General Staff where, now as Major, he 
shared the important task of preparing 
the new Field Service Regulations, mean- 
while teaching tactics at the Kriegsaka- 
demie. In 1889 he was attached to the 
War Ministry and was influential in se- 
curing that use of heavy artillery in 
ordinary action which over twenty years 
later was to be the great surprise of the 
World War. 

In 1893 he attained his coloneley and 
for three years was with his regiment. 
Nothing better shots the essential sol- 
dier in the man than his characterization 
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of the post of regimental commander as 
“the finest in the army.” 

Chief of Staff of the Eighth Corps at 
Coblenz from 1896 under General von 
Falkenstein, he got his initiation into 
high command among the gentle Rhine- 
landers. Their easygoingness troubled 
the Prussian in him. “I had to get used 
to their habit of sliding over the most 
serious questions of life.” In 1900 he 
became a division commander, and in 
1905, being now fifty-eight years old, he 
apparently attained his highest military 
estate as General commanding the Fourth 
Army Corps. In the same promotion to 
corps command was his old instructor, 
Von Wittich. Hindenburg held command 
of his corps for only five years, retiring 
in 1911 at the age of sixty-four. 

We have traced the less-known part of 
Hindenburg’s career because it illustrates 
the excellence of the German military 
system in eliciting and honoring capacity 
for command. Roughly speaking, Hinden- 
burg had served fifteen years in the field 
and thirty in the staff. He had command- 
ed every unit with the exception of a bat- 
talion, and, at that, had been a battalion 
adjutant in a great war. He had never 
been a diplomatic attaché, and that was 
perhaps the only gap in an otherwise per- 
fect education for high command. 

In three years of retirement as a coun- 
try gentleman, General von Hindenburg 
only dimly felt the brewing of the ap- 
proaching storm. He noted, or is this 
merely wisdom of hindsight, that German 
diplomacy, conducted, as he thinks, rather 
by a “code of honor” than by policy, was 
producing isolation, and that Austria- 
Hungary was intermittently making 
claims for support that her military po- 
sition did not warrant. 

Possibly history will regard Tannen- 
burg as the greatest strategic victory 
ever won. On August 22, 1914, at 3 P. M., 
General Hindenburg telegraphed to the 
Kaiser, “I am ready.” Twelve hours later 
he was moving east with Ludendorff as 
Chief of Staff to take command of an 
army of some 210,000 men who were 
being pushed back by Russians number- 
ing 800,000. August 23, in the afternoon, 
he assumed command at Marienburg. The 
same day the plan of attack was made. 
Two days were spent in dispositions, the 
battle was en by the 26th, and on the 
3ist, just a week after the Kaiser’s in- 
quiry whether he could serve, Hinden- 
burg sent the brief dispatch announcing 
that he had Samsonov’s army surrounded 
and prospectively annihilated. Perhaps 
warfare has never before seen so swift 
and fatal a.blow delivered against such 
odds. 

The strategy of the battle was as 
simple as it was audacious. On the body 
of a slain Russian officer had been found 
the news that Rennenkampf’s northern 
Russian army was directed on K6nigs- 
berg, hence well out of touch with Sam- 


sonov advancing through the centre of 
Old Prussia. The task was not simply 
to defeat the army of Samsonov but com- 
pletely to annihilate it before Rennen- 
kampf could appear. The plan was to op- 
pose a thinly manned centre to the Rus- 
sian advance and envelop simultaneously 
the two enemy flanks. The odds were 
about two to one, and Rennenkampf in 
crushing force was only about two days 
march from the German left. Indeed, 
prompt action on his part would have 
wrecked the German plan, and his inac- 
tion remains one of the deeper mysteries 
of the war. Here luck seems to have 
served Hindenburg, yet he should be 
credited both with divining the weakness 
of the two Russian commanders-in-chief 
and also with foreseeing the entire un- 
wieldiness of the Russian masses. For 
if Hindenburg should have all credit for 
his strategy, it is also fair to say that 
his foe commanded no strategy at all. 
Yet it took the highest sort of military 
imagination to undertake what Hinden- 
burg did and the greatest skill and 
energy to make the necessary dispositions 
within the given time. As a due poetical 
reward, Hindenburg’s headquarters on 
those fateful last days of August were at 
Tannenburg, where centuries earlier the 
pagan Slavas, mostly Prussians, by the 
way, had crushed the Teutonic forces. 
Not merely the old disaster but its very 
name was wiped out and renewed as a 
symbol of victory. We had the habit of 
laughing at the wooden colossus of Hin- 
denburg soon erected at Berlin, and at the 
eager crowds that fought for the priv- 
ilege of driving nails into it at a price. 
But it is fair to say that no general had 
ever better warranted exceptional honors. 
We are also tempted to speculate on what 
would have been the result if Hindenburg 
had directed the initial attack in the west. 
When he speaks of the “So-called Battle 
of the Marne,” he evidently regards it as 
the result of German dislocations which 
need not have arisen. As things turned 
out, Marshal von Hindenburg was to in- 
herit the supreme command at a moment 
when the war of attrition had diminished 
the efficiency of the western armies by a 
half and Verdun had shaken their 
morale. 


After Tannenburg, having destroyed 
Samsonov’s army, Hindenburg turned 
upon Rennenkampf and drove him 
through the Masurian Lakes across the 
Russian border. A second complete vic- 
tory was prevented by orders to go to the 
relief of Galicia. Politics had intervened 
to snatch away a military triumph. 

“The political tune is a ghastly tune,” 
writes Hindenburg. Satisfied that the 
“way to Paris lay over the dead body of 
Russian soldier,” a convinced ‘“East- 
erner,” he was to see his strategic hopes 
shattered in the early weeks of the war. 
Here one can hardly doubt that his 
strategy was correct. Supposing the 


Marne to be a more or less inevitable mis- 
chance, the subsequent German drive on 
Ypres can only be looked upon as a gross 
miscalculation. The thing was to stand 
on the Aisne and finish the Russian job. 
In fighting allies it is not enough to 
weaken them severally, they must suc- 
cessively be eliminated from the war. 
This, as our author points out, Germany 
actually succeeded in doing only in the 
case of Montenegro. No single campaign 
reached its fulfilment, because political 
interfered with military considerations. 
Had a single military genius been in 
absolute control, victory was in reach. 
Such is Hindenburg’s ultimate criticism 
of the German conduct of the war. 

In this, Hindenburg indulges a delu- 
sion dear and often fatal to militarists— 
the delusion that military and political 
power can again be combined as they 
were'under the helmet of an Alexander, 
an Attila, a Napoleon. But in the mod- 
ern world the political. tune sounds un- 
ceasingly, and it is a part of a commander- 
in-chief’s task to learn it. Gross misap- 
prehension of current politics undid 
Marshal Hindenburg. In advocating ruth- 
less submarine warfare he underesti- 
mated both the likelihood and formidable- 
ness of American intervention. He sup- 
posed the Russian terror would die down 
promptly and leave the nation amenable 
to German ambitions. He felt Austria 
could maintain the Italian front unaided 
for an indefinite period. He hoped any 
German success in 1918 would revive the 
fighting spirit of an actually crumbling 
Austria and of a disillusioned Bulgaria. 
Finally, he failed to measure the sinking 
morale of Germany itself. All these mis- 
calculations should be taken into account 
in considering the Field Marshal’s ver- 
dict that Germany, invincible in the field, 
was defeated for lack of political unity 
and discipline among her people. History 
will probably at once admire and condemn 
the fortitude and tenacity with which 
civil Germany clung for four years to a 
military lost cause. 

The book closes characteristically with 
an attack on German liberalism and a 
confident prayer that Germany may re- 
gain her lost power. The Field Marshal 
is morally and politically unreconstructed, 
and one would not have it otherwise. Per- 
sonally, in an archaic way, he makes an 
amiable impression as an author. He 
steps out of some simple world of strong 
and violent loves, hatreds and loyalties. 
He is even pathetic, as bewildered by a 
civilization too soft to idolize the iron fist. 
Americans should not fail to read this 
autobiography. It is not merely excel- 
lent military history, but it, embodies 
most clearly and picturesquely that Teu- 
tonic mentality which was our inevitable 
foe in the World War, and which, unless 
it changes, is pretty sure to be our foe 
in wars to come. Mr. Holt’s translation 
is admirable. 
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Plans for Effecting 
Perpetual Peace 

L’Etat DE GUERRE AND ProyJET DE Patx PEr- 
PETUELLE. Essays by J. J. Rousseau, edited 
by Shirley G. Patterson. New York: G. 

P. Putnam’s Sons. 
HIS book will be consulted with profit 
by those who are interested in the 
background of such schemes as the 
League of Nations. In addition to Rous- 
seau’s undated fragment on the State of 
War it contains his “Abridgment” (1761) 
of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre’s “Project 
for Perpetual Peace” (originally pub- 
lished in 1712-17) and his “Judgment” 
on this Project (not published until 
1782). In his introduction, besides a 
biography of Rousseau (so condensed as 
to be at times misleading if not positively 
inaccurate), Professor Patterson gives 
a useful sketch of projects for establish- 
ing perpetual peace from the Grand 
Dessein that Sully attributes to Henry 
IV down to the present day. His 
point of view is that of a somewhat 
naively confident humanitarian. He is, 
indeed, far more naive in his humani- 
tarianism than Rousseau himself. The 
older unity that Europe enjoyed was, as 
Rousseau points out, the work of Chris- 
tianity. The Grand Dessein of Henry IV 
still presupposed in no small degree this 
Christian unity. However, the true driv- 
ing power behind this scheme was, as 
Rousseau says, neither Christian in the 
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medieval sense, nor again humanitarian, 
but imperialistic—the desire to abase 
Spain and the House of Austria and to 
exalt France to the hegemony of Europe. 
Henry IV was drawing together the vari- 
ous Powers by appeals to “their self-in- 
terest, which he had the secret of pre- 
senting to each one of them in a very at- 
tractive aspect.” He was preparing a 
war which was to end war when his as- 
sassination took place and “banished 
forever the last hope of the world.” Rous- 
seau concludes that a league to enforce 
peace can be established only by “violent 
means that humanity should dread.” “It 
would perhaps do more harm at a stroke 
than it could prevent for centuries.” 


The league that Henry IV was plan- 


_ning to achieve by force the Abbé de 


Saint-Pierre (one of the earliest speci- 
mens of the thorough-going philan- 
thropist) hoped, says Rousseau, to bring 
about by a book. He saw well enough 
how his schemes would work if they were 
once established, but was childish (and 
herein he resembled other “reformers” 
down to the present day) in his notions 
of the means for getting them estab- 
lished. His fundamental error was in 
thinking that men are governed by their 
reason, when they are in reality gov- 
erned by their passions. 

Unfortunately, as appears in the frag- 
ment on the State of War, Rousseau 
escapes from the rationalistic dreaming 
of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre only to fall 
into idyllic and sentimental dreaming. 
During the Middle Ages, in theory and 
to some extent in practice, Europe was 
spiritually one. Men were bound to- 
gether in a hierarchy that derived its 
ultimate sanction from the grace of God. 
By Rousseau’s time this older spiritual 
unity had grown even weaker than in the 
time of Sully and Henry IV; it had given 
way still more completely to great terri- 
torial nationalities governed in their re- 
lations to one another by the somewhat 
shadowy sanctions of international law. 
“As to what is commonly called interna- 
tional law (le droit des gens),” says 
Rousseau, “it is certain that, through 
lack of sanction, its laws are only 
chimeras even weaker than the law of 
nature.” What then is the law of nature? 
Rousseau’s reply to this question is di- 
rected especially against Hobbes and 
those who believed that the state of na- 
ture is the state of war. “On the con- 
trary, man is naturally peaceful and 
timid.” “At bottom, he has no necessary 
relation with his fellow creatures.’”’ When 
he thus lives as an isolated unit he is kept 
from fighting with other isolated units, 
as happens according to Hobbes, by an 
innate benevolence or natural pity (to 
use the term of the Discourse on In- 
equality) that tempers his egoism and 
self-assertion. It is scarcely necessary to 
recall that the “‘state of nature” of both 
Rousseau and Hobbes has no foundation 
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in fact; all positive observation confirms 
the Aristotelian dictum that it is natural 
for man to live in society. Yet Rousseau’s 
conception of the “state of nature,” how- 
ever flimsy in itself—the mere projection 
of his idyllic imagination—is of the ut- 
most importance because, in some form 
or other, it is at the basis of the 
mythology that has dominated the whole 
sociological era in the midst of which 
we are still living. By setting up his 
chimerical contrast between some “nat- 
ural” or “ideal” state in which men are 
peaceful, benevolent, and happy without 
any genuine moral effort, and an actual 
society in which they are oppressed and 
corrupted by their institutions and those 
who administer them, Rousseau opened 
the way for more convulsions and 
breaches of the peace than all the cynics 
from Machiavelli and Hobbes down. 
“When I look about me,” says Rousseau, 
in the Fragment, “I see unfortunate 
peoples groaning under a yoke of iron, 
the human race crushed by a handful of 
oppressors, a hungry multitude over- 
whelmed with hardships, whose blood and 
tears the rich man drinks in peace, and 
everywhere the strong armed against the 
weak with the dread power of the laws. 
All this goes on quietly and without re- 
sistance. It is the tranquility of the com- 
panions of Ulysses confined in the den of 
the Cyclops and waiting their turn to be 
devoured.” This is the Rousseau that 
has moved the world, and not the shrewd 
and sensible Rousseau who comments on 
the Abbé de Saint Pierre’s project for 
perpetual peace. 

Rationalists, like Saint-Pierre, who 
seek to bring men together by means that 
are at bottom external and mechanical, 
and sentimentalists like Rousseau who 
would establish union on some basis of 
expansive emotion, have both failed sig- 
nally. On the other hand, those who, like 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, are urging a return to 
the older or medieval form of spiritual 
unity are in too violent disaccord with 
the modern spirit. The Occident is at an 
impasse. There are signs that it is going 
to be forced, however unwillingly, to re- 
turn to the truths of the inner life that 
it has discarded in favor of humanitar- 
ianism. After all, war between nations 
is only the big and melodramatic aspect 
of war. There is surely something to be 
said for the method of genuine Chris- 
tianity which works in from the merely 
peripheral aspects of peace and war to 
the essential conflict in the breast of the 
individual. The humanitarian hopes ap- 
parently to bring about peace among men 
in the mass, even though the units that 
make up the mass are increasingly rest- 
less and insatiate. The problem would 
seem to be to achieve in some thoroughly 
modern form .1e truth that has been ob- 
scured by the decline of traditional re- 
ligion—namely, that the centripetal ele- 
ment in human nature is to be found only 
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by the pathway of the inner life and that 
it will turn out to be, when found, some- 
thing that transcends both reason, as the 
term is ordinarily understood, and the 
emotions. 
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experience, gives it its chief value to the 
mature reader. It bears witness, quite 
as much between as in the lines, to the 
substantial success of the Bedales experi- 
ment. There is no special pleading: 
there is, rather, abundant evidence that 
at Bedales coeducation, self-help and the 
service of others, the combination of 
manual work with intellectual and of re- 
ligion without dogma, and the develop- 
ment of the individual without sacrific- 
ing the community have been actually 
realized for a score of years. If all of 
these things do not seem positively pro- 
gressive in American education, it should 
be remembered that they are against 
both rule and practice in most English 
secondary schools and that even in 
America they are too often theories, 
while at Bedales they appear to be ac- 
complished facts. Mr. Badley could not 
speak as he does if his audience were not 
already one with him in actual school 
experience. 

The little book, it should be added, 
was printed primarily for old Bedalians, 
and to them it no doubt carries the 
deeper meaning of an expression of their 
ideals, perhaps of their Bedalian life at 
its best. To others, however, it amounts 
to a convincing proof that secondary edu- 
cation must, and can, train boys and girls 
for a new and larger citizenship. 
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